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THE RUINED CHURCH, 


BY MRS. ABDY,. 
Beneath thy roof, no eager throng 
List to Salvation’s word, 
It only echoes to the song 
Of the wild forest bird ; 
Around thy doors a mournful wreath 
Of shrouded ivy falls, 
And flowers a fleeting fragrance breathe, 
Amid thy crumbling walls. 


I never grieve at the decline 
Of palaces and towers, 
Where dames and knigh's were wont to shine 
_In gay and festal hours; 
The waving plumes, the gems of pride, 
The dance, the banquet rare— 
These o’er my fancy lightly glide, 
But do not linger there. 


Yet when thy ruined wails I view, 
How easy it appears 

Each peaceful image to renew 
Of long departed years! 

Thy silvery bells are heard around, 
As once they used to be, 

Filling the soft air with the sound 
Of Sabbath melody. 


The villagers pursue their way 
Along the primrose glade, 

The lisping child, the patriarch grey, 
The matron and the maid— 

They enter at the open door, 
They meekly take their place, 

And God’s assistance they implore 
To bless the words of grace. 


Long years have passed—that rustie train 
Now lie in Death’s cold thrall, 

And few, or none, perchance, remain 
To sorrow for thy fall ; 

Yet are the traths of little worth, 
They heard and treasured here? 

No, no—they raised their souls fro: earth, 
To reach a holier sphere. 


And I am wrong to gaze in gloom 
Upon thy dull decay, 

Knowing thou art ne common dome 
To fade with time away ; 

And though to thee it be not given 
Through future years to last, 

The spirits of the just in heaven 
Bear witness of thy past. 


THE SISTER OF CHARITY. 


She once was a lady of honor and wealth, 

Bright glow’d in her features the roses of health, 

Her vesture was blended of silk and of gold, 

And her motion shook perfume from every fold ; 

Joy revell'd around hcr—Love shone at her side— 
And gay was her smile as the glance of a bride, 

And light was her step in the mirth sounding hall 
When she heard of the daughters of Vincent de Paul. 


She felt in her sp'rit the summons of grace 

That call’d her to live for her suffering race, 

And heedless of pleasure, of comfort, of home, 
Rose quickly, like Mary, and answered “I come.” 
She put from her bosom, the trammings of pride, 
And pass’d from her home with the joy of a bride, 
Nor wept at the threshold as onward she moved, 
For her heart was on fire in the cause it approved. 


Lost ever to fashion—to vanity lost 

That beauty that once was the libertine’s toast, 
No more in the ball-room that figure we meet, 
But gliding at dusk to the wretch’s retreat 
Forgot in the halls is that high sounding name, 
For the Sister of Charity blushes at fame : 
Forgot are the claims of her riches and birth, 
As she barters for heaven the glory of earth. 


Those feet that to music could gracefully move 

Now bear her along on her mission of love ; 

Those hands that once dangled the perfume and gem, 
Are tending the helpless, or lifted for them ; 

That voice that once echoed the song of the vain, 
Now whispers reliefto the bosom of pain, 

And the hair that was shining with diamond and pearl 
Is wet with the tears of the penitent girl. 


Her down-bed a pallet—her trinket a bead— 

Her lustre one taper that serves her to read— 

Her sculpture, the crucifix nail’d by her bed— 
er paintings, oue print of the thorn crown’d head— 
er cushion, the pavement that wearies her knees— 

Her music, the psalm or the sigh of disease : 

The delicate lady lies mortified there, 

And the feast is forsaken for fasting and pray’r. 


Yet not to the service of heart and of mind 

Are the cares of that heav’n minded virgin confin’d : 
Like Him whom she loves, to the mansions of grief 
Sh ehastes with the tidings of joy and relief, 

She strengthens the weary, she comforts the weak, 
And soft is her voice in the ear of the sick, 

Where want and affliction on mortals attend, 

The Sister of Charity there is a friend. 


T : e 
Unshrinking where pestilence scatters his breath, 
Like an angel she moves ’mid the vapours of death, 
Where rings the loud musket and flashes the sword, 
Unfearing she walks, for she follows her Lord 
How sweetly she bends o’er each plague-tainted face, 
With looks that are lighted with holiest grace ; 
How kindly she dresses each suffering limb, 

For she sees in the wounded the image of Him, 
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Behold her ye worldly !—behold her ye vain, 

Who shrink from the pathway of virtue and pain— 
Who yield up to pleasure your nights and your days, 
Forgetful of service, forgetful of praise. 

Ye lazy philosophers, self-seeking men, 

Ye fireside philanthropists, great at the pen, 

How stands in the balance your eloquence weigh’d 
With the life and the deeds of that high born maid? 





THE PAINS OF GENIUS. 


BY R. MONTGOMERY. 


Envy not the Poet’s name, 
Darken not his dawn of fame ; 
’Tis the guerdon of a mind 

Free from thralls of earthly kind ; 
’Tis the fascinating star, 
Brighter than the brightest far ; 
It ofien glitters o’er his doom 

A halo round an early tomb! 


The whirling brain—and heated brow— 
The dreams that torture while they grow— 
The soaring fancy overfraught— 

The burning agonies of thought— 

The sleepless eye and racking head— 
The haunting terrors round him spread— 
Or freezing smile of apathy— 

Or scowl of green-eyed jealousy — 

Or haggard want, whose lean hands wave 
Unto a cold, uncovered grave ! 

Oh! these must win a Poet’s name, 
Then darken not his dawn of fame. 


—a—— 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S NEPHEW AND THE 
LOTTERY TICKET. 

The maxim, that virtue is its own reward, would be truer, perhaps, if for own 
we read only; but even with this amendment it would etill be partially false, 
since there are, undoubtedly, some virtues which neither obtain nor deserve the 
smallest recompense, being neither more nor less than downright nuisences both 
to the owner himself and to society at large. Of these the most netorious is 
that unhappy microscopic turn, which, under the various names of accuracy, 
precision, punctuality, &c., inflicts so much misery on its victims. Men of busi- 
ness are peculiarly liable to this speciee ef monomania. We have known a 
short-legged alderman run down three whole streets, at a killing pace, merely to 
be in at a meeting of directors before the clock struck two ; and when, at the 
imminent risk of apoplexy, he had succeeded in saving his distance, great was 
the exultation of the poor deluded creature, as he sat steaming, and fuming, 
and blowing, like a railway engine after hauling a train of fifty carriages. 

Another case of the same kind fell under our notice some yearsago. Anold 
gentleman, quite rational on other subjects, had apparently taken up the notion 
that he was a clock ora time-piece ; and as madmen reason rightly from wrong 
ideas, the whole object of his life was to come to time. At first he was satis- 
fied with setting his watch by the Post-oflice twice a day, and regulating his 
own movements to half a minute; ther he gave sixty guineas for a chronome- 
ter, and by great perseverance brought himself to go to a second ; at length he 
reached to the surprising pitch of actually regulating the chronometer by him- 
self, he having become censiderably the more accurate of the two. Poorman! 
his end was truly tragical. The marriage of a near relation in Dublin, unfor- 
tunately, induced him to cross the water from Bristol. On inquiry at the Pac- 
ket-office, he was informed that the passage would be made in twenty-four 
hours ; and as the vessel started at six a. mM. on Tuesday, he went on board, 
confident of being in Dublin before eight o’clock on the following day,the time 
fixed for the intended marriage. It was his first trip to sea; the usual effect 
ensued, and he remained in his berth until half-past five on Wednesday morn- 
ing, when he dressed and went on deck, ready to land. What were his feelings 
on learning that they were still twenty miles from Kingstown Harbour, whieh 
was seven more from Dublin! He upbraided the captain in the bitterest terms 
for want of punctuality, laughed scornfully at the mate’s assertion that it was 
ouly just gone five, and took his seat at the bow ina state of nervous irritation, 
which increased every moment. Wind and tide were favourable; the packet 
tore along at race-horse speed ; she reached the Hill of Howth by seven, and 
in twenty minutes more dashed into the harbour. ‘ Boat!” screamed the old 
gentleman, at the top of his voice. 
dozen voices fre below. There was a predigious uproar, a crash of oars and 
oaths ; shrieks from ladies—cries of **'They’li be drowned,” from the passen- 
gers, and “Stop her!’ from the captain. At length the paddles ceased, and 
the vessel drew ahead, leaving in her wake two boats swamped, with the crews 
swimming in the water, while two more were pulling like mad for the shore, 
with the old gentleman in one, and his portmanteau in the other. 

“Are ye there, Brian?’ roared the foremost, “‘here’s his honour will be 
giving five pounds to the boy that gallops him te Dubling.” 

“ Whirr-a-hoo!”’ shouted Brian. 

The bridle was slipped om the mare’s neck in a twinkling, and the old gen- 
tleman had hardly been pitched from the boatman’s shoulder into the car,before 
he was rattled off at a thundering rate. “And hurry, hurry, clash, clash, clash !”’ 
Brian and the mare swept on, the jingle bounding from rut to rut, the foot- 
boards banging at every jolt, and everything looking fair to win, when the 
linchpin snapped, and “the horse and the horseman lay rolled on the 
ground.” 

‘‘ Hoora, never say die, yer honour,” said Brian, after his tumble, “ the 
mare's done that’s sure, but here's Pat Morphy drivin’ after us with the 
portmantle ow, yer honour, up wid ye, and better luck this time.” 

Alas! it was not tobe. In vain Pat belaboured his steed with unremitting 
diligence ; in vain he charged, with reckless desperation, right up Baggot street, 
through cars, and carts, and pigs, and passengers; before he pulled up in Ste- 
phen’s Green West, it was a quarter after eight, and the wedding perty had 
gone tochurch. ‘The shock was too great ; the old gentleman took to his bed, 
from which he never rose again ; he fell into a trance-like state, (during which 
however, he always called the hour with mechanical exactness,) and, what is 
very remarkable, he died on the following Wednesday, at a quarter after eight 
o'clock in the morning 

Instances such as these are fortunately rare, but cases of a similar descrip- 
tion, thowgh of a less virulent character, are by no means uncommon. Sterne’s 
critic looked not at the actor or the scene, but at his own stop-watch; the cal- 
culating boy cared nothing for Hamlet or the Ghost, but could tell how many 
words the Prince of Denmark spoke with arithmetical exactness; and Dennis 
fiercely attacked the concluding lines of ‘‘ Inkle and Yarico,” 

** Now let us dance and sing, 
While all Barbadoes /ells do ring,” 
because it could be undeniably shown that there was but one bell on the whole 





island. In later times there is the anecdote of a well-known peer relinquishing 
his visit to a pleasant house and agreeable circle, because his valet had put up| 
a set of cravats, differing in date from the accompanying shirts. And examples 
might easily be multiplied of this unhappy propensity displayed in a thousand 
shapes, and under a thousand varieties of form. Patients of this sort are, per | 


haps, fair objects of compassion ; but when the love of accuracy is a mere ec 





centricity, and does not amount to derangement—to actual punctomania—the 





| come along 


ground of indulgence fails, Natural infirmities should be respected, but not 
acquired follies ; “ pity those whom nature has abused, not those who abuse na- 
ture.” And what is a greater abuse than voluntarily to form artificial habits of 
precision, opposed to the whole course of practical life, and to one of the maim 
objects of human existence. It is necessary in life to glide lightly over many» 
thin to yield, and bend, and turn easily and smoothly—to make allowance: 
for situation and circumstance, and to fall in with every sort of temper and in~ 
tellect; and how can this be done by one who, being accurate himself,looks for 
the same quality in others, who cannot excuse the smallest neglect or omission, 
and whe must constantly meet with a thousand petty vexations to contract his 
heart and sour his temper. Besides, if the world be, indeed, a school of moral 
discipline, may not the conduct of these accurati be subject to a higher censure ? 
Do they not attempt to evade the accidents of life by establishing rules, and 
forms, and times, and seasons? Is it not a rebellion against nature, an endea- 
vour to run a railroad through the ups and downs of the world, and thus to 
escape the Hill of Difficulty and the Valley of Humiliation? To us the case 
appears so clear, that we consider all such characters out of the pale of human 
sympathies ; no favour should be shown to their slightest short-comin 8; if one 
of them is half a minute behind the sailing time, let the captain leave him with- 
out scruple on an uninhabited island ; and let no critic hesitate for a moment 
to expose the smallest mistake of such an author with unrelenting severity. 
This latter duty we are now about to discharge. 

Mr. Prior, the well-known author of the “ Life ef Burke,” has lately put 
forth a “ Biography of Oliver Goldsmith,” in which, after patient scrutiny, we 
have discovered an error. Now Mr. P. is notoriously one of the accurati; m- 
deed, his last work alone would be sufficient to convict him, as it is full of per- 
sonal details, anecdotes, and such small ware, evidently misplaced in a — 
phy, which ought to contain broad and panoramic views, not minute and highly 
finished cabinet pictures. We look upon Sir David Brewster's ‘‘ Life of New- 
ton” as the best, and ‘“ Boswell's Johnson” as the worst, specimens of modem 
biography. In the one, how many pages are wasted on Johnson's table talis,Ris 
way of eating and laughing, and a hundred little matters which serve no other 
purpose than to give an idea of the man as he appeared to his associates ;, while, 
in the other, nothing is said of such trifles, their place is filled up with solid ac- 
counts of Sir Isaac’s scientific works, and we lay down the book with a clear 
impression of his philosophical discoveries, undisturbed by the smallest notion 
of the philosopher himself. Mr. Prior, however, has not thought proper to fol- 
low this bright example; he has gone into details, one of whichat least is 
erroneous, and though it is but slightly connected with the narrative; and might 
have been passed over in any other writer, yet such mercy to one of his class 
would be cruelty to the public. We have no personal querrel with Mr. P.,— 
we are neither a political opponent, nor a rival author ; but we write his name 
on our sliel], because we hate to hear him called the Accurate: 

Mr. Prior states, in his second volume, page 144, that one of Goldsmith’s 
nephews, a Mr. William Hodson, ‘ having formerly incurred pecuniary obliga- 
tion to one of his college friends, a Mr. Cowan, member of a respectable family 
in Donegal, it was reclaimed on their meeting in England ; but Hodson, being 
at the moment without money, offered, in discharge of the debt, a lottery ticket, 
which was accepted. To the surprise of both parties, and the mortification of 
the eriginal holder, it turned up a prize of twenty thousand pounds. No portion 
of this large prize was, it is said, given him; neither did it materially benefit 
the receiver, who, having spent part of it at a county election, lost his life after- 
wards by the upsetting of a boat on one of the lakes im Ireland.” 

Now, will it be believed, that this account, so confidently put forth to the 
world, is full of enormous errors? Nay, that the only pretence for inserting it 
at all, namely, the supposed connection of Goldsmith's nephew with the trans- 
action, is in itself utterly groundless, and that no “‘ Monsieur Hodson” had art 
or part in the matter? But we will not waste time in exposing its manifold in- 
accuracies. We have been enabled, by zealous and persevering research, te 
ascertain the real facts, and we shall now narrate them as they actually occur- 
red. The reader will bear in mind the accurate Mr. Prior’s account, and mark 
how a plain tale shall put him down. 

In 1771 the Mr. Cowan above alluded to, after graduating at Trinity Collegr; 
Dublin, came over to London, and entered a student of the Inner Temple. 
He was, as Mr. Prior has stated, the eldest son of a respectable family im 
Donegal, and soon found himself at home in the metropolis among old 
friends, college chums, and Irish cousins. One of these, a Mr. Knox, was 
|; at this time residing at Ely Place, Holborn, and at his fireside the young 
student soon became a constant visitor, induced, as he said, by its near 
proximity to the Inns of Court; but as his friends suspected, by the attrac- 
tions of the “daughter of the house,” then in the full bloom of sweet seven- 
teen. There can be no doubt that these suspicions were true, yet Mr. Cowan 











“ Boat, yer honour,” re-echoed half a | resolutely refused to own the soft impeachment ; he knew thatthe “ res angusta 


domi" forbade the banns, and abstained with professional prudence from. any 
declaration of attachment. ; 
Time wore on, term followed term in regular succession. The poring students 
dined in the hall, read in the library, and sat in the courts, even as at this day ; 
while the dashing templar drank champagne with the wits, haunted the theatres, 
or played critic at Wills’s in the style of days gone by. Buta lawyer in love is 
a nondescript sert of animal ; he neither enlists in the Coke on Littleton corps, 
nor in the chivalry of the temple ; and accordingly we find no memorials of our 
hero’s career at this period, except a huge common-place book, filled with ‘ bal- 
lads penned to his mistress’ eyebrow.” Of the verses we subjoin a specimen, 
and if the want of a genius for poetry implies the possession of talents for the 
law, we are of opinion that Mr. Cowan would have outshone all competitors at 
the bar. 
“See you that rock 
Where the moss-tufts have thrown 
A fairy-like beauty 
Around the grey stone ? 
See you that tree 
Where the wild vine has braided 
With clusters of green 
Its foliage faded 1 


“Tf sorrow should wither 

Thy feelings so warm, 

If the world should reject thee 
With hatred and scorn, 

If lone and deserted— 
Oh! my love will be 

Like the moss on the rock, 
Like the vine on the tree.” 

What would have been the issue of these “love passages ” is hard to say, 
had not a circumstance occursed more effective than aream of rhymes. On the 
last day of August, 1772, Mr. C. was strolling down Ludgate Hill, in company 
with a college acquaintance, universally known as Jack Parkinson—a real Mile- 
sian, with heels as light as a feather, a heart as light as a bird, anda purse, for 
the lightness of which, Jack used to say, nature afforded no parallel. They 
stopped opposite a lottery-office, and after looking at the bills for some time, 
‘« Jack,” said his friend suddenly, ‘1 shall buy one of those tickets.” 

“1’'ll go halves,” was Jack's friendly offer, which, however, Mr. C. declined 
for a reason he had, preferring on this occasion to be solus cum solo, at all times 


the safest sort of partnership 
** Don't choose that number, man,” remonstrated Jack, “ it isn’t lucky.” 
“Pooh, pooh,” replied his friend, ‘one number is as good as another; so 
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“ You're a nice boy to put in the lottery, I’m thinking,” grumbled Jack ; 
** you may bid good-by to your sixteen pound any way, for the devil a prize will 
that bit o’ paper bring ye—a dirty, ill-looking, blue-printed scrap of an old play- 
bill, that would be dear at nothing, and a glass of whisky to boot.” And so ne 
went on, stringing one extravagance upon another, until at length he actualiy 
persuaded his companion to go back and change the ticket for No. 345, which 
Jack declared was a decent-looking article, and sure to win. 

The long vacation had passed away, and Michaelmas term was far advanced, 
when Mr. Cowan, soon after his return from dining in the hall to his rooms in 
Warwick Court, Gray’s Inn, was startled by a thundering knock at the door, 
and in rushed Jack Parkinson, flourishing a paper in one hand, and his oak stick 
in the other. 

“ My dear fellow,” he said, quite breathless, “I’ve been the ruin of you— 
I’ve slaughtered you entirely. O, I wish my tongue was blistered when I bid 
ye change the ticket. See here, see here, it’s drawn a thousand pounds this 
blessed day ;” and throwing down the fatal list, Jack sank into a chair in utter 
dejection. 't was too true; the dirty scrap of a play-bill had been drawn a 
prize, and the young lawyer felt his disappointment bitterly. It would have been 
a step towards Marian’s hard, « considerable addition to his scanty store, and to 
have lost it all through a mere whim, a ridiculous fancy!—for a moment he 
wished Jack Parkinson at the Antipodes. But that unlucky Mentor blamed 
himself so heartily, and was so inconsolable for the misfortune he had inno- 
cently caused, that his old chum forgot his own vexation in soothing that of his 
friend ; nor was it without innumeraole assurances of unabated friendship, and 
a considerable expendityre of brandy punch, that Jack’s spirits were brought up 
to their usual standard. 

When he had gone, and Mr. Cowan was left alone, his reflections were 
gloomy and dispiriting. A loss from imprudence is less galling than one from 
ill-fortune ; the former has a visible cause, we can explain its origin, and avoid 
its recurrence, but the latter implics the enmity of an unknown power, alike 
above our comprehension or control. Haunted by thoughts like these, the poor 
student lay counting the midnight hours by the toll of St. Paul’s, or the watch- 
man’s monotonous cry, until at length the sounds faded on his ear, and deep 
sleep came upon him. 

“ Blessings on the man that first invented sleep,” says honest Sancho; “it 
covers one all over like a blanket ;” its physical relief to the weary the squire 
could fully appreciate, but * gross of intellect, suspicion none conceived ” of a 
subtler and more spiritual influence. The mind isa liquid ether, filled with 
ideas of different specific gravity ; cares and troubles, though the heavier, are 
kept uppermost by the stir and current of waking life ; but when all is hushed 
in slumber, the disturbing causes cease to operate, and lightly uprise the gentle 
thoughts, the bright imaginings, concealed by the troubling of the waters. 
Scarcely had our hero fallen asleep when this change came over him; the phan- 
toms of his brain disappeared, the darkness cleared away ; beautiful forms flit- 
ted by, soft music floated on the breeze, and all around was a garden of delight, 
cushioned with flowers, and plumed with glittering trees. Purpled-winged birds 
sang hovering in the air; fountains sparkled in their rise. and tinkled in their 
musical fall ; while soft, and warm, and bright o'er bird, tree, fount, and flower, 
lay the sunset glow of a summer eve. He stood on a mossy tuft beside a grotto 
of gems, radiant with changeable hues of a glossy green ; in its centre was a 
veiled nymph, bending over a triton’s shell :—she drew a packet from the spiral 
folds,—she called his name—he started—her veil fell and disclosed the face of 
Marian—he rushed forward, when an unseen hand dashed him senseless to the 
ground, and on recovering from the shock he found himself lying on the Kid- 
derminster carpet, with a most disagreeable pain in the head, and a strong sus- 
picion that he had been dreaming for the last half hour, the locality bearing a 
striking resemblance to his rooms in Warwick Court, Gray’s Inn. 5 

_ Although the young lawyer was in reality much excited by his dream, he took 
his place on the following day in the student’s box as usual, and facied he was 
attending vigorously to an interesting argument about stopping up a lane some- 
where in Lincolnshire. His note-book, however, contains only the name of the 
case, with sketches of grottos and female heads in profile, all of which exhibit a 
strong family likeness. At length the court rose, and Mr. Cowan, after methodi- 
cally buttoning up his great coat, and twisting his comfortable, set off from 
Westminster with true professional gravity. It was four o'clock; a fog was 
gathering, which the miserable oil lamps of those days only rendered more dis- 
mal; the shops in the Strand hada dull, smoky air, the passers-by looked cross 
and unhappy; nothing could be less inviting for a walk, but his dream still 
haunted the sleeper's memory, and he held on kis way up Fleet-street to Lud- 
gate Hill. It was the second day of drawing, and there was a crowd round the 


‘that no part of tre £20,000 was given to Hodson.” If none was given him, 
it was because he deserved none. 

On their return from Ireland, the young couple fixed their residence in the 
village of Charlton, near Greenwich, close by the old manor-house of Sir Tho- 
mas Wilson. Here they passed a simple and happy life, the paradise of a lover’s 
dreams. They rode in the fresh summer morning over Blackheath down to 
Eltham Vale, they wandered in the cool of the evening under Sir Thomas Wil- 
son’s elm-trees, or lingered to watch the shipping in the river from the corner of 
Charlton Churchyard. The hours “ scarcely seemed to stray,” so smoothly they 
glided by ; it was too happy an existence to afford materials for narrative, and 
we shall only extract from the young husband's journal a copy of verses which 
appear, from the subject, to have been written about this time. 

JUST MARRIED. A PICTURE. 
She stands down-looking on the sparkling tide 
Of the bright river, half in bashful fear, 
Half bounding joy to find herself a bride ; 
Her blue eyes glistening with an infant tear, 
Her lips apart, 
Her color raised—and you may almost hear 
Her beating heart. 
He sits beside the river's bank ; his eyes 
Upturned to her sweet face, with looks so full 
Of admiration, as if Earth supplies 
To him no object half so beautiful : 
One ringlet fair 
Has left its sister curls, and nestling lies 
In his dark hair. 
It is the twilight of a summer eve ; 
A crimson flush just tips the western trees, 
As though the lingering sun-beams sighed to leave 
Phat loving couple fair, sweetening the breeze 
With honey words, 
*Mid flowers and rippling streams, low-humming bees, , 
And singing birds. 

So far we have dwelt with pleasure on our hero’s success in the pursuit of 
fortune and happiness ; but from this time the poetry of his life disappears, and 
we shall hasten to its closing scene. In 1775, he was induced to become a 
candidate for the county of Donegal, though with very slender prospects of snc- 
cess ; and the result was, that he lost both the election and a considerable sum 
of money, besides incurring no little ridicule for the attempt. But a heavier 
calamity followed; in June, 1778, Marian died, and was buried in that very 
churchyard where she had so often wandered in “ pride of youth and beauty’s 
bloom.” There is no epitaph on her tomb; a shield surmounted by a hand and 
heart, sculptured on a pyramid of grey stone, to the right of the narrow path- 
way, is all that remains to recall the beautiful Marian. 

To the bereaved husband Charlton was no longer an Eden; he gave up his 
house, and removed with his infant son to Nash Gate, Richmond. The spell 
was broken; he was thrown back into the “roll of common men ;” he bought 
and sold, held shares in Indiamen, turned underwriter, and kept a ledger; in 
short, he became a mere man of business; and we should no longer feel an 
interest in his story, except from the romance of his past life and the singularity 
of his final destiny. 

Early on the 14th of August, 1790, two gentlemen were walking over the 
Downs, above the little fishing village of Broadstairs, now promoted to the dig- 
nity of a watering-place. It was beautiful harvest weather—a bright sun and a 
cloudless sky ; the dew was still sparkling on the short turf and furze bushes, 
while a light breeze from the west gave freshness to the morning air, and life to 
the glittering sea below. ‘Capital day for our sail, M’Causland,” remarked 
one of the pedestrians, as they made their way down to the shore. 

*O elegant!” replied his comrade, ‘‘ we might cross to Holland in Simpson’s 
boat, and never wet a thread.” 

Simpson, however, was not of the same way of thinking; he spoke doubt- 
fully of the weather, and proposed a trip towards Deal, instead of round the 
Foreland. An old weather-beaten tar, on being appealed to, twisted his quid 
and slewed his eye round knowingly before giving it as his opinion that the 
wind had shifted a point to south’ard since morning, and it was like enough to 
blow a gale f:om sou’west afore sundown. 

“Cowan, my good fellow, d’ye hear that?” said M’Causland. 

‘Faith and honor! I don’t know but we may as well go Deal way, at any 
rate.”’ 





lottery-office, where a huge placard announced in sesquipedalian characters, 
** Just Drawn—Great Prize—£20,000 ! ! 2” 

‘¢ What number is it?’’ said Mr. C. to his predecessor in the crowd. 

‘*Three hundred and forty something,’ replied the man, ‘as well as I can 
make out.” 

To push his way into the office was the work of an instant. 

** What is the number of the prize?” he inquired in great excitement. 

“Three hundred and forty-five, sir,” replied the agent; “sold by us, sir— 
undrawn tickets still on sale, sir, and another £20,000 in the wheel.” 

It might be a mistake ; the head quarters were at Cornhill, and he hastened 
to make the same inquiry there. ‘To his great delight the news was confirmed 
—* No. 345—£20,000—>paid in three months, or immediately, minus discount.” 
There was no room for doubt, and he posted back to Warwick Court in a per- 
fect fever. 

We have ascertained from the daughter of an ancient laundress who attended 

his chambers, that her mother found his door locked on this eventful evening, 
and was kept waiting a full hour, during which she heard him walking up and 
down, talking to himself, and spouting poetry. His pocket-book, however, of 
the same date, far from containing verses, is entirely covered with figures and 
calculations, * Rent, £70—taxes, £14—servants’ wages, £30,” &c.; as to 
the meaning of which we are unable to offer a conjecture. At length the door 
was unlocked, and Mr. Cowan made his exit, buttoned up in his brown great 
coat, and looking, as the laundress said, ‘“* uncommon tidy.” 
__Ely Place, Holborn, is at this day the same quiet sedate row of houses that 
it was sixty years ago; the dead wall at the end, the iron gates at the top, and 
the blue beadle, all appear unchanged. Mr. Knox was then living at No. 32, 
and on this particular evening was busily engaged in his study with some ac- 
counts of the colony of East Florida, for which he was agent. Mrs. Knox had 
put on her hood, and crossed the street to sit for an hour with an opposite 
neighbor, and Miss Knox was alone in the drawing-room, very comfortably lean- 
ing back in un easy chair, with her foot on the fender, reading a volume of the 
“Spectator.” Her portrait is still in the family; it represents a lovely face, 
with a soft and gentle expression, the hair drawn off the forehead, and falling in 
long rolls on either side, the eyes dark grey, and the complexion of transparent 
fairness, if we may judge by the cold blue tint with which the artist has chosen 
to imitate it. 

A double knock at the hall-door made her spring up hastily, push back ke 
chair, and settle her hair in the mirror. In a few minutes Tim made his appear- 
ance, announcing our hero, who entered with a flushed cheek and unsteady 
manner, very different from his usual sober demeanor. 

‘He has had a glass too much,” muttered Tim vith a wink, as he closed the 
drawing-room door. 

“* He has something particular to say to me,” thought Marian, not a little flut- 
tered by the expectation. 

She was not kept long in suspense. After a melancholy attempt at general 
conversation, the young lawyer opened his case by expressing an apprehension 
that he had broken too often on Mr. Knox’s family circle; and on Marian’s as- 
surances to the contrary, he continued—* Have you never imagined, Miss Knox, 
that I had a particular motive for coming here ?”’ 

Marian began something about her father's high opinion, the family connec- 
tion, and so on, trying to look innocently in his face as she said it; but it would 
not do, her eyes dropped before his, she began to blush violently, and the unfor- 
tunate sentence never came to aconclusion. 

“* Ah, Marian,” said the lover, ‘‘ why will you pretend to mistake me? It is 
your high opinion—your gentle love I have tried to win ; you knew | love you, 
and I hope you will not say my attachment is unwelcome and unreturned '” 

“Tt is so—sudden,”’ murmured she ; “ you never said ” 

“No,” replied our hero; “no, I never did say so before ; and why? because 
I was poor. I had no answer to give to your parents’ natural inquiries—I could 
not point to a happy home for their child. You would have thought little of this, 
‘but they would have thought a great deal; I knew they would have banished 
me at once, and rather than be shut out altogether, I concealed my feelings from 
them at least, if not from you, in the faint hope that something might happen 
in our favor. It has happened—within the last four hours I have become a rich 
man.” 

“* Never,” proceeds our hero's journal at this part, “never shall I forget those 
eyes—the love, the beautiful surprise that lighted them. I drew her to my side ; 
her soft hair touched my lips as I poured into her willing ear the thousand varied 
fancies so long pent up in my heart. Struggles of the past, plans for the future, 
visions of hope and joy were there ; but 1 kove forgotten all—the dream is gone 
frem me, and I only retain a confused impression of vivid and overflowing hap- 
piness, which even now fills my eyes with ‘ pleasant tears.’ ”” 

We shéll not dilate on the marriage, which soon followed, nor describe how 
charmingly Marian looked in her bridal dress, how the happy pair set off for 
Bath to spend the honeymoon, and how both the bridesmaids laid heavy com- 
plaints against Jack Parkinson. either shall we enumerate Mr. Cowan's libe- 
ral use of the gifts of fortune, the donative to the poor of Lifford, the dowries 
to his sisters, and the acknowledgment of his father’s care—testimonials to his 
generosity and good feeling, which show the malice of Mr. Prior’s insinuation 





“Nonsense, man,” replied his friend, drawing him aside, “they think the 
wind is shifting to the south, and want to save themselves the trouble of beat- 
ing up against it; no, no, we will round the Foreland.” 

The two friends stepped astern, the men followed, and in a few minutes the 
fishing boat shot away from the rocky coast, and danced gaily over a short cock- 
ling sea. The old sailor watched it for a while, then thrust his hand into his 
pea-jacket, and turned away with an ominous shake of the head. 

Nothing is more singular than the rapidity with which a storm will sometimes 
gather, even in our temperate latitudes. The sun-light grows pale and sickly 
—clouds are saddenly formed, we know not how—the wind blows fitfully—by 
degrees a black scowl settles on everything—there are a few drops of rain, then 
a fierce squall, and then—down comes the torrent, with its flashes of lightning 
and peals of thunder. 

‘*Tis pleasant by the cheerful hearth to hear 

Of tempests and the danger of the deep, 

And pause at times, and feel that we are safe, 

Then listen to the perilous tale again, 

And with an eager and suspended soul 

Woo Terror to delight us.” 
But the tempest brings no pleasure to the fisherman’s wife or child. Many on 
this eventful day were the anxious hearts that watched tor the return of those 
near and dear to them, and many did return safe to the sheltering harbor, but 
Simpson was not among them. Others, after suffering the tortures of appre- 
hension for days, were relieved by hearing of their friends’ safety in some port 
along the coast; but no such tidings reached Simpson's family. Weeks pass- 
ed away, in the same dreary suspense, and at length even the fisherman’s widow 
was convinced of her husband's death. Whether the unfortunate men were 
sunk at once by the storm, or driven on the rocks and dashed to pieces, or 
blown out to sea and starved, is beyond even conjecture ; not a fragment of the 
boat, not a shred of her sails, was ever discovered, and of her doomed crew not 
one was ever heard of more. 

For years after this event, Mr. Cowan's son and heir, the only chi!d of Marian, 
indulged in a fanciful expectation of his father’s return; an expectation con- 
trary to reason, but quite in unison with the benevolent disposition, the natural 
kindness of heart, which he has inherited from both parents. We are ourselves 
well acquainted with his virtues, and our inducement to publish this narrative 
was partly to vindicate the good name of his immediate ancestor, though prin- 
cipally, no doubt, to inflict a heavy blow on the vaunted accuracy of Mister 
James Prior. 





RUSSIA, PERSIA, AND ENGLAND. 
From the last London Quarterly Review.—[ Cuncluded.} 

On the .14th Oct. Mr. McNeill learnt that Vicovich had been sent ona mis- 
sion to Cabool, and that he announced every where the coming of a large Rus- 
sian force, to co-vperate with the Czar against Herat. This Vicovich was never 
on any occasion alluded to by the Count Simonich in his conferences with Mr. 
M’ Neill. 

It will be recollected that Dost Mahommed Khan had in 1835 applied to 
Russia and Persia for assistance against the Seiks. He afterwards applied to 
Lord Auckland, and his lordship sent Capt. Burnes to Afighanistan, to endea- 
vour to mediate with the chiefs. But the Persian envoy who arrived at Kan- 
dahar fomented distrust, by expatiating on the power and grandeur of Russia 
and Persia in comparison with that of England. Capt. Burnes’ instructions 
were to require that the connection with Persia and Russia should be broken 
off by Dost Mahommed, as the condition whereon his mediation with the Seiks 
should be given; but the intrigues of those countries prevailed; presents of 
the most costly description, promises the most profuse, and threats artfully im- 
plied, carried the day, and the recal of Capt. Burnes was the necessary conse- 
quence, 

The siege of Herat was commenced by the Shah who proclaimed bis inten- 
tion to add it and its dependencies to Persia. He had revived the ancient 
claims of Persia to the sovereignty of Affghanistan ; he had publicly announced 
that both Candahar and Cabool had offered their allegiance to Persia; he had 
received encouragement, promises of support, and even pecuniary assistance 
from the Russian minister at his court ; he had sent an accredit- 
ed Persian agent to Kandahar and Cabool, who boasted the intimate connection 
and concert between Persia and Russia ; he had promoted and encouraged the 
intercourse between the Russian authorities and the chiefs of Affghanistan, and 
he had taken an active part in forwarding and recommending to the Affghan 
chiefs the Russian agent, who had secretly been sent to them; in short, both 
by his aets and his declarations he had put it beyond all doubt that his views of 
conquest in Affghanistan were favoured and promoted by the agents of Russia, 
and that his operations, both military and diplomatic, in that country, were car- 
ried on in concert with them. But not content with affording the most unequi 
vocal evidence of eoacert with Russia, the Persian Government had also taken 
an opportunity to resent the existence of even a diplomatic intercourse between 
the British minister and the government of Herat, and in doing so had offered a 
grave indignity to the British mission and Government, by seizing and openly 











ill-treating one of its public messengers who was on his way from Herat to the 
British mission at Tehran. The language held by the Persian ministers, from 
the moment on which the Shab finally advanced against Herat, had been dis- 
paraging to England and contemptuous in regard to her power in India. They 
even indulged in threats of a march to Delhi, and of following in the footsteps 
of Nadir Shah. They had set at naught the remonstrances of the British mi- 
nister against the expedition, and they took every opportunity to express to the 
Affghans, who approached them, their contempt of the English, and their per- 
feet confidence in the superior power of Russia. But the fact that England 
opposed the Shah’s views in Affghanistan was as well known as was the share 
which the Russian agents had taken in forwarding his enterprise and in promot- 
ing his success; the conduct of the Persian authorities to the English messen- 
ger, as well as the language which they held, had become too notorious to leave 
any doubt in the minds of any of the chiefs who rule the countries from the 
Russian frontiers to those of British India, that the contest in which the Shah 
had engaged with the Affghans of Herat was one in which the Russians were 
ranged on the side of Persia, and the English on the side of the Affghans. “ All 
central Asia,” says Mr. M’Nei'l, ‘will regard it as a question between the 
greater powers, whose views are so publicly spoken of, that I did not converse 
with a villager between Tehran and this place, who did not ask me whether 
the Russians did not favour and the English oppose the Shah’s enterprise against 
Herat.” 

On the 16th December, 1837, Mr. M'Neill communicated to Lord Palmerston 
the following intelligence :— 

“ Tehran, December 18, 1837. 

“T have the honour to inform your Lordship, that by the latest intelligence 

I have received, Captain Vicovitch had passed Khain, from whence he was es- 
corted, by order of the Persian Government, to Jowein, on the road to Kandahar. 
I find that this person was furnished with letters of recommend:ston from the 
Persian Government to the several chiefs in Affghanistan, with whom it is in 
correspondence, that he was supplied with funds by the Shah, and that he was 
treated with great distinction in the camp, where presents of some value were 
bestowed upon him. 
“It is reported and believed at Tehran, that the Russian minister has an- 
nounced the intention of his Goverment, if the Shah should succeed in taking 
Herat, to release Persia from the engagement to pay the balance of the debt due 
by her to Russia; and the reason assigned for this act of grace is, that the 
Emperor desires to contribute that amount towards defrayiug the expenses of 
the campaign. 

*T also learn from good authority that Prince Karaman Meerza at Tabreez 
was publicly informed by Hoossein Khan, on his return from the royal camp, 
that the Russian Minister bad lent the Shah 50,000 tomauns to enable bim to 
proceed on this campaign. 

It is only a few days since Count Simonich, in conversation with a Persian, 
stated it as his opinion, that the capture of Herat by the Shah could not fail to 
cause disturbances in India amongst the Mahometans of that country ; and the 
Persian Government has lately been in the habit of descamiing largely on the 
facility with which its disciplined infantry and artillery, aided by the Affghan 
horse, could overturn the power of the Seiks, and follow the course of Nadir 
Shah. The insecurity of the tenure by which the British Government holds 
India, has become a frequent subject of conversation in camp since the army set 
out on this campaign against Herat. Orders have just been received from camp 
to cast 60,000 shot.” 

Captain Wade, the political agent at Loodiana, thus conveys to the Govern- 
ment of India his opinion of the impor'ance of preserving Herat :-— 

‘From the foregoing extract the deputation of Futteh Khan to Tehran would 
not seem to imply that ‘* Shah Kamran had tendered his homage to the Shah 
of Persia,” but that he had been sent with a view to adjust, if possible. by ami- 
cable meaus, the conflicting interests of the Governments of Herat and Persia; 
and our ambassador had offered his mediation to promote that object, ‘ con- 
sidering the preservation of the sovereignty of Herat from the government of 
Persia as precisely the question in which the British Government was most in- 
terested.”’ 

‘It may appear an act of supererogation in me to edd my testimony to that 
of Mr. M'Neill, as to the basis on which the negotiation should be conducted ; 
but as his Lordship is aware of the extreme importance which I have already at- 
tached to securing the independence of Herat, whilst itis a source of satisfaction 
to me to find my view of the subject confirmed by an officer of the enlightened 
judgment and long approved experience of our present Ambassador in Persia, I 
cannot help agreeing in opinion with Mr. M’Neiil, that it ought to be the pri- 
mary object of the British Government to ‘ maintain, at all hazards,” for rea- 
sons which I have often declared, the integrity of Herat, as the only safe and 
sure means of opposing the efforts of Persia to annihilate the independence of 
Affghanistan. 

* The position in which our discussions with respect to Herat are now placed 
is one from which no consideration of submission to the views of Persia should, 
I think, divert our attention.’ 

In these opinions of the importance of preserving the independence of Herat, 
Captain Burnes entirely concurred ; and it appears from a letter of Mr. M’Neill 
to Lord Auckland, that the success or failure of the negotiations at Cabool 
were at this time believed to depend on the failure or success of the Shah in his 
attack on Herat. The Indian Government, therefure, became desirous that 
Mr. M’Neill should again attempt to mediate between the Persian and the Herat 
Governments, and to remove the Shah from Herat by treaty or otherwise. The 
British Minister, accordingly, set out for the Persian camp. 

Mr. M’Neill arrived at Herat on the 6th of April, as appears from his letter 
of the 12th of that month, to Lord Auckland. On the same day he also writes 
to Lord Palmerston, and after giving an account of the progress of the siege 

and the privations of the Persian army, he adds— 

‘In the meantime, Captain Vicovitch continues to remain at Cabool, and I 
I learn from Captain Burnes’ communications that the success of his negotia- 
tions there will in a great measure depend on the failure of the Shah's enter- 
prise against Herat. At Kandahar, our position is even more precarious ; and 
I have the honour to inclose a translation of a draft of atreaty between the 
Shah and the Chief of Kandahar, which it is proposed to conclude by the media- 
tion and under the guarantee of Russia, and which has for its object to unite 
Herat and Kandahar under a chief, who shall be nominally subject to Persia, 
but actually under the protection of Russia. I am unable to inform your lord- 
ship what progress has been made towards the conclusion of this treaty, or 
what view the Shah may have taken of the position in respect to these coun- 
tries, in which, by this arrangement he would be placed ; but the treaty is said 
to have been signed by Kohundil Khan, and I am not without very serious ap- 
prehensions, that even before the fall of Herat, Kohundil Khan may be induced 
to co-operate with the Shah; while in the event of Herat’s being reduced, I 
caanot doubt that the Chief of Kandahar will consider it to be for his advantage 
to connect himself with Persia and Russia rather than with England. I, there- 
fore, continue to be of opinion that the fall of Herat would destroy our position 
in Affghanistan, and place all, or nearly all that country under the influence or 
authority of Russia and Persia. I need not repeat to your lordship my opinion 
as to the effect which such a state of things would necessarily have on the in- 
ternal tranquillity and security of British India ; and I cannot conceive that any 
treaty can bind us to permit the prosecution of schemes which threaten the sta- 
bility of the British empire in the East. The evidence of concert between Per- 
sia and Russia for purposes injurious to British interests is unequivocal, and 
the magnitude of the evil with which we are threatened is, in my estimation, 
immense, and such as no power in alliance with Great Britain can have a right 
to aid in producing. Our connexion with Persia has for its real and avowed 
original object to give additional security to India, and it has been maintained 
for the purpose of protecting us against designs of the only power which 
threatened to disturb us in that quarter; but if the proceedings of Persia, in 
concert with that very power, are directed to the destruction of the security and 
tranquillity which it was the sole object of the alliance with Persia to maintain ; 
and if they obviously tend to promote and, facilitate the designs which the al- 
liance was intended to counteract ; I confess I cannot believe that we are still 
bound to act up to the letter of a treaty, the spirit of which has beenso flagrant- 
ly violated. I do not hesitate to repeat my conviction, that if our only object 
were to preserve as long as possible the alliance of I ersia, that object could 
best be effected by preventing her from taking Herat. 

The progress and failure of the negotiations at Herat is detailed in Mr. 
M’Neill’s letter to Lord Palmerston, dated the 12th May, 1838. 

In the meantime the following instructions had been addressed to him by 
Lord Palmerston : Foreign Office, May 21, 1838. 

‘T have received your despatches to the 8th of March, reporting the pro- 
gress of events in Persia, and stating your intention of setting out to the camp 
of the Shah before Herat, in order to endeavour to prevail upon the Shah to 
abandon the attack upon that town and its territory ; and I have to inform you 
that her Majesty's Government entirely approve the step which you were go- 
~ If — you receive this despatch, you shall have succeeded in inducing the 
Shah to retire from Herat, either with or without an arrangement with the Ruler 
of Herat, you will have accomplished an object of great importance to British 
interests in the East ; and you will then only have to express to the Shah the 
lively satisfaction which her Majesty’s government will derive from this proof 
of friendly deference on the part of the Shah to the wishes of the government 


of Great Britain. ak 
‘ But it is possible that you may have failed in the object of your journey, and 





that, when this despatch reaches you, the Shah may be still engaged in besieg- 
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ing Herat ; or may have taken it, and not have advanced beyond it; or, having 
taken it, may have marched farther into Affghanistan. vs han 

‘In either of these cases, you are instructed to proceed at once to the aa . 
and to declare to him explicitly that the British government cannot view wit 
indifference his project of conquering Affghanistan ; that the British epeete- 
ment must look upon this enterprise as undertaken in a spirit of hostility towards 
British India, and as being wholly incompatible with the spirit and intention of 
the alliance which has been established between Persia and Great pe 5 
that, consequently, if this project be persevered in, the friewdly rejetions © ich, 
up to this time, have so happily subsisted between Great Britain and ng 
must necessarily cease; and that Great Britain must take such sieps as _ 
may think best catculated to provide for the security of the possessions of the 
British crown. 

‘You will lose no time in informing the Governor-general of India of the re- 
sult of the communications which you may hold with the Shah in consequence 
of this despatch. ; - 

‘You will explain to the Shah that this question about Affghanis'an 1s inde- 
pendent of, and separate from, the question of satisfaction for the outrage com- 
mitted upon your enenennant, - ed al her Majesty’s government ce- 

ive full redress. 
mand and expect to recely « Foreign Office, July 27, 1838. 


“T have to instruct you to state to the Shah of Persia, that, yor the 
spirit and purport of the treaty between Persia and Great Britain is, that ersia 
should be a defensive barrier for the British possessions in India, and that the 
Persian government should co-operate with that of Great Britain in defending 
British India ; it appears, on the contrary, that the Shab is occupied in eubyert- 
ing those intervening states between Persia and India which might prove addi- 
tional barriers of detence for the British possessions ; and that in these opera- 
tions he has openly connected himself with an European power for purposes 
avowedly unfriendly, if not absolutely hostile, to British interests ;—that under 
these circums’ances, and as he has thought fit to enter upon a course of pro- 
ceeding wholly at variance with the spirit and intent of the above-mentioned 
treaty, Great Britain will feel herself at liberty to adopt, without reference to 
that treaty, such measures as a due regard for her own interests, and the secu- 
rity of her dominions, may suggest.” 

In a letter of the 25th June, Mr M‘Neill announces the unsuccessful termina- 
tion of his negotiations at Herat, the determination of the Persian government 

‘not to grant reparation or give satisfaction for the insults it had offered us, and 
the consequent suspension by the British minister of his official intercourse with 
the Persian government. 

Captain Burnes’s negotiations at Cabool had been equally unsuccessful, and 
there appeared to be an immediate prospect of the establishment of Persian and 
Russian dominios to the banks of the Indus. The only impediment which re- 
mained was the resistance which Herat continued to offer ; and, as the Shah 
still prosecuted the siege, it was doubtful whether even the indomitable energy 
and brilliant talents of Yar Mahommed Khan, ably seconded by the skill of 
Lieut. Pottinger, and the determined spirit of the brave Affghans, would enab'e 
it to hold out much longer. 

While things were in this state, the British detachment arrived at the island 
of Karrak, and Mr. M‘Neill immediately sent back Colonel Stoddart to the 
Sheh’s camp to deliver to his Persian Majesty the following message :— 

‘“‘T am directed by her Britannic Majesty's Minister Plenipotentiary to state 
that he has been instructed by ber Majesty's ministers to inform your Majesty, 
that the British goverament look upon this enterprise in which your Majesty is 
engaged against the Affghans, as being undertaken in a spirit of hostility 
towards British India, and as being totally incompatible with the spirit and in- 
tention of the alliance which has been established between Great Britain and 
Persia. That, consequently, if this project is persevered in, the friendly rela- 
tions, which up to this time have so happily subsisted between Great Britain 
and Persia, must necessarily cease, and that Great Britain must take such s'eps 
as she may think best calculated to provide for the security of the possessions 
of the British crown 

‘Tam further directed to inform your Majesty, that if Herat should have 
surrendered to your Majesty, the British government will consider your Majesty's 
continuing to occupy that, or any other portion of Affgbhanistan, as a hostile 
demonstration against England. 





‘‘Her Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary anxiously hopes that, by speedily 
withdrawing the Persian army into your Majesty's own dominions, your Majesty 
will avert the inevitable consequences of persevering in a course of hostility to 
England. 

“ The British government also demands reparation for the violence offered to 
its messenger, which is a matter quite distinct from the question of Herat. Her 
Britannic Majesty's Minister Plenipotentiary trusts your Majesty will grant that 
reparation in the manner which he pointed out, and thus relieve the British 
government from the necessity of having recourse to other measures to exact it. 

“* Your Majesty is no doubt informed by the government of Fars, that a body 
of British troops, and a naval armament, consisting of five ships of war, have 
already arrived in the Persian Gulf, and that for the present the troops have been 
landed on the Island of Karrak. The measures your Majesty may adopt in 
consequence of this representation, will decide the future movements and pro- 
ceedings of that armament ; but your Majesty must perceive, from the view 
which her Majesty’s government has taken of the present state of affairs, and 
from the effects which must have been produced on the minds of her Majesty's 
ministers and the British authorities in India, by the subsequent proceedings of 
the Persian government, with which they were not then acquainted, that nothing 
but the immediate adoption of measures to comply with the demands of the 
British government can induce the authorities acting under the order of that 
government to suspend the measures which are in progress for the defence of 
British interests, and the vindication of British honour. 

“In the meantime her Britannic Majesty's Minister Plenipotentiary will 
pursue his journey to the Turkish frontier, and will remove all the English from 
the Persian territory: but he trusts that the bad counsel of the ill-disposed 
persons who have induced your Majesty to persevere in a course which has 
placed affairs in this position, will no longer influence your Majesty ; and that, 
guided by your own wisdom, and by a regard to the true interests of Persia, 
your Majesty will adopt such measures as will enable her Britannic Majesty's 
Minister Plenipotentiary to return to your Majesty’s court, and to restore to its 
former footing of cordiality the alliance between the two governments. ; 

“Your Majesty has seen that all her Britannic Majesty's Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary has stated to your Majesty in regard to these matters has been dictated 
by sincerity and truth, and by an anxious desire to avert the evils which it was 
obvious must result from a perseverance in the course which the Persian go- 
vernment was pursuing; and he again assures your Majesty that nothing but 
immediate danger and injury to Persia can result from rejecting the demands of 
the British government. 

“That God may guide your Majesty to a wise decision, and that he may 
forgive those whose evil counsels have led to such a state of things, is the ear- 
nest prayer of an old and faithful servant, who has ever been a sincere well- 
wisher of the Shah and the Persian government.” 

But before this message had been delivered to the Shah the treaty with Kan- 
dahar had been concluded, and the Russian minister had formally guaranteed 
the performance of the engagements contracted by both parties. A treaty of 
nearly similar import was in progress with Cabool; and Captain Vicovitch, hav- 
ing visited the Shah's camp at Herat, had returned to Cabool and Kandahar, 
provided with funds to a large amount, to complete the arrangements he had so 
successfully commenced for the establishment of Persian dominion and Russian 
supremacy in all the Affghan states. Kobundil Khan was in dic tO march an 
army against Herat, Captain Vicovitch providing the funds. Dost Mahommed 
Khan, in furtherance of the common objects, commenced a system of hostile 
intrigues, even in India. Persian emissaries, or, at least, persons professing to 
be such, and using the name of Shah, engaged in similar practices, Letters 
from the Shah were addressed to the Ameers of Scinde, calling upon them to 
join the league against the English, and Captain Vicovitch made similar com- 
pr secre gene — a bb _— - x tort ng ar against India, 
an-ethinste af _ with wes oO — pens to England, were the com- 
tral Asia. The is aay anc 1@ wane ives . action in all the states of Cea- 

* ifluence of these circumstances was felt in India, in the moun- 
the Beitich Sena - = marshes of Barmah ; and the best mode to defend 

: ne East against the hostile attacks and intrigues of fo 
enneelaal aa, mi feneed to be a a een gunion it had become a 
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‘ z power of Russia, by the moral and religious infinence 
of Persia, and by the liberal supply of money furnished by the Russian agents, 
could effect, had already been produced. The whole of the countries from the 
frontiers of Russia on the Araxes, to the banks of the Indus, had been success- 
fully tampered with, and had been instigated by accredited Russian agents ; some 
openly and some secretly sent—to unite in one great league for the purpose not 
only of opposing the views and the interests of England, but of disturbing and 
threatening her empire in Asia. A treaty of a hostile tendency had been concluded 
under the gu sige of the Russian minister at the Persian court; promises of 
cirect support irom Russia herself had been freely made bv agents so accredited 
that no one was entitled to deny the authenticity of t 
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of the Russian minister himself, and of the officers of the Russian army who 
composed his suite. 

It can excite no wonder that these substantial and formal evidences of the 
intentions of Russia, which were furnished by her own agents, should have 
induced the sovereign of Persia and the chiefs of Affghanistan to take their 
measures under the conviction that they had every security they could rea- 
sonably have desired that these agents were acting with the approbation and 
the entire concurrence of the Kussian government; that, in placing them- 
selves in a position hostile towards England, they were acting in concert with 
Russia, and that they had, therefore, established an undoubted clam to her 
continued support and assis'auce. But they were not the only parties who 
were entitled and bound to take this view of these proceedings. The govern 
ment of India, finding that ali the rulers had thus connected themselves with 
Russiaand with one another, for purposes injur ous to itself, had to decide 
whether it would permit that state of things to exist, and thus permit Per 
sian and Russian supremacy to be extended to the very frontier of British India ; 
and the intrigues which were even then beginning to be felt in India, when 
carried on from a greater distance, to be pushed with the increased activity 
and the greater advantages which success wou'd have induced, and a nearer 
vicinity and a more frequent and easier intercourse would have afforded ; or 
whether it would take a more decided course, and, by driving Russia and Per- 
sia out of Affghanistan, and re-establishing British influence in that country, 
keep at a distance those dangers with which India was threatened. 

It is impossible to read even these papers and to doubt that there was but 
this alternative. 

We have heard it argued that it was a hazardous policy to extend our influence 
in such a manner as should make us responsible in any way for the security of 
countries so much nearer the Russian frontier than the British possessions now 
are; that it is of great advantage to all parties that a certain space of indepen- 
dent territory should intervene between that frontier and our own ; that powers 
so formidable, and whose collisions would shake the world, sould not seek to 
approxima’e their limits—to dim‘nish the space which divides them; and that, 
therefore, we ought not to have advanced into Affghanistan. We admit the 
premises, but we deny the conclusion. Surely the persons who argue thus 
forget that, if we had quietly permitted Russia to work out her scheme, we 
should unavoidably bave been brought into much closer contact than we are now 
likely to grrive at; that it was a question whether Affghanistan should be 
Russian or English ; and that, if it had become Russian, we should have our 
outposts on opposite banks of the Indus. Is this a position which any man could 
covet as preferable even to contact in the western parts of Affghanistan? 

This is no party question : it is a question of the power, the dignity, and the 
honour of England; and, however much we may in almost all other questions 
disapprove of the conduct of her Majesty’s ministers,—although we may think 
that errors have been committed even in this, and that there has been a tardi- 
ness of action and a vacillation of policy on the part of Lord Auckland, of which 
it would be easy to point out the evil conseque nces,—we are desirous to con- 
vince every foreign power that, when there is a question of the honour and es- 
sential interests of this country, party feeling, or party contentions, will never 
prevent Englishmen froin cordially uniting 10 vindicate the one and to defend | 
the other. : 

We hold it to be incontrovertible that the military defence of India must be 
undertaken in advance of its own frontier. The mere fact that a European 
army had appeared on the frontier of India, would produce evils incalculable in 
that country, and would infinitely weaken our position. When once an enemy 
should have got possession of Affghanistan we must be content to defend the 
line of the Indus, and to abide the consequences in the interior ef India of the 
presence of an enemy, who will be regarded as equal, if not superior, in military 
power to the English. No large army can march to India by any other line 
than the great road through Affghanistan. This is the shortest line on which | 
India can be defende d-—the gorge of the great pass. Are we to leave it unde- 
fended—to permit the enemy quietly to occupy and to march through it t The| 
most defensible country on the whole road from the Russian frontier to the 
Indus is Affghanistan. Are we to aliow it to be occupied by the very power 
which threatens to attack usin India? The best undisciplined soldiers in Asia | 
are the Affghans. Are we to place them at the disposal of Russia, or to permit 
her to acquire the right to dispose of them? | 

But even if Russia should no* invade India, is no evil to be apprehended from } 
her proximity—from the arts of her agents? If fromher present frontier these | 
agents push their intrigues to Lahore and Scinde, are we to presume that they 
will suddenly and unaccountably desist from all their attempts the moment they 
find the mselves near enough to the object they have had in view to give them 
a prospect of success! It must neverbe forgotten that the object of Russia in 
seeking such a position, must be disorganization ; while our object, in all eir- 
cumstances, must be to maintain order and tranquillity. But the interests of 
Russia, if even she were in possession of that kind of authority in Affghanistan, 
which she seems to have contemplated establishing, could not have been se- 





riously affected by any attempts we might have made to retaliate by disorganiz- | 


ing Affghanistan, for it would not have been necessary to her purposes that it 
should be organized. Confusion would have been her element and her object ; 
and to have spread that confusion into India would have been the most effectual 
mode she could have adopted to injure us. 

It is not in Asia alone that we should have felt the effects of the position of 
Russia in respect to India, if she had been permitted to establish herself in | 
Affghanistan. Her power to shake our empire in India would in effect have 
been the power to check and often to control the whole course of our policy in 
Europe. The ultima ratio between Sovereign States is war; and, in every 
grave discussion where the important interests of Empires clash, it is obvious 
that the one which is most vulnerable, which on a reasonable calculation of pro- 
babilities would be the greater loser by a war, must generally give way before 
that which has a superior power to inflict injury. How much would the power 
of Russia to injure Great Britain have been increased, if she had occupied such 
a position as would have enabled her to carry on asystem of intrigue and disor- 
ganization in India, to threaten it with invasion, and even to march an army to 
its frontier through countries in which her own authority was paramount! 

Is it not obvious that, if we had become dependent on her forbearance for the 
tranquillity and even for the security of India, we must have been forced, in 
every discussion in which our interests might happen te be opposed, or in which 
our Opinions might chance to be at variance, to purchase that forbearance by a | 
certain amount of sacrifice, either of interest or of opinion; and that to have 
permitted her to occupy such a position must therefore have had an immediately 
injurious effect on the whole course of our policy all over the world, wherever 
we might come into contact with Russian diplomacy ; and where is that coun- 
try in which we do not? y 

But the moment it became necessary for us to interfere at all in Affghanistan, | 
it was obvious that we could not do so advantageously except in concert with 
Runjeet Sing. The geographical position of the Punjab makes this so obvious, 
that it is quite unnecessary to enter on any detailed proof of what no one, we 
presume, will deny. But Runjeet Sing had already concluded a treaty with | 
Shah Shoojah for the avowed object of replacing that Sovereign on his throne ; 
and when the present rulers of Cabool and Kandahar had entered into engage- 
ments with Persia and Russia which placed them at the disposal of those 
powers, and made it necessary for the Government of India to break down, if 
possible, this combination against us, by a direct interference in Affghanistan— | 
which could not have been attempted without the concurrence of the Seik ruler 
—there was absolutely no other course open to us but to become parties to the | 
treaty by which he had already formally engaged to aid in re-establishing on | 
the throne of Affghanistan the representative of the exiled family. Shah Shoo- 
jah had very nearly succeeded on a former occasion, without any assistance | 
from us, in regaining his kingdom. It was known that a large portion of the | 
Affghans were still favourable to his interests, and readv to join him as soon as | 
they should see him in sufficient strength to afford a reasonable prospect of 
success. Experience had proved the difficulty, or rather the impossibility, of 
excluding foreign intrigue and foreign interference, so long as Cabool and Kan- 
dahar and Herat remained independent principalities, open to separate and op- 
posing influences; and if there had not existed the necessity which the engage- 
ments already contracted by Runjeet, and the impossibility of dispensing with 
his co-operation, imposed upon us, of supporting Shah Shoojah’s just claims, if 
we sought to raise up in Affghanistan a barrier for the defence of India—even 
in that case it might, we think, be proved that no better course than the re- 
establishment of the Suddozye family on their hereditary throne could have been 
adopted. ‘The Government of India, influenced by these considerations, became 
parties to the treaty between Shah Shoojah and Runjeet, and the British and 
the Seik troops are now in Affghanistan to carry the objects of that treaty into 
effect. ‘ : 

The Shah of Persia—alarmed by the appearance of the British troops and 
ships of war in the Persian Gulf, and by the tone and terms of the message he 
had received—disheartened by the signal failure of on assault on the fortress, 
which had been made by his whole forces under the guidance of Major General 
Count Simonich, the Russian minister at the Persian court—perceiving also 
that the Government of India was determined to march a force into Affghanis- 
tan, and that the Russian agen's were hardly yet prepared to promise him direct 
assistance against England—the Shah promised compliance with all the demands 
of the British Government, and raising the siege, retired with his army into his 
own country. 
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were now exciting in Affghanistan, bad no other object than to cause embarrass- 
ment and delay, and to postpone their successful termination of an enterprise 
which they knew the Government of India had pledged itself to undertake, and 
in which it was therefore obvious it would be obliged to persevere. 

The proceedings of the Russian minister in Persia, and of the Russian agents 
in Affghanistan, led her Majesty’s Government to demand explanations from 
the Court of St. Petersburgh ; and Count Nesselrode, informed of the commu- 
nications which had been verbally made to the Russian ambassador in England, 
and desirous to have the advantage of offering his explanations rather with the 
appearance of its being a spontaneous act than a consequence of the demand of 
the British Government, transmitted, as it were, by anticipation, an answer to 
the note wh.ch the British ambassador at St. Petersburgh had been first in- 
structed to present to him. 

Ta this note the Russian minister distinctly disavows any intention, on the 
part of the Kussian government, to disturb the British empire in Asia, and de- 
clares that far from approving the expedition of the Shah io Herat, it had at all 
times continued to disapprove it, and to recommend to the Shah to adjust his 
differences with Prince Kamaran by negotiation; and his Excellency adduces 
as incontestable corroboration of this statement, that the Emperor had demanded 
the surrender to Russia of the regiment of Russian deserters in the Shah’s ser- 
vice at the moment when his Persian Majesty was setting out on that expedition. 
But it is acurivus fact, that, although the demand for the surrender of these 
deserters was certainly made before the Shah entered the Herat territory, and 
before he had finally decided on marching against Herat at all, still this very 
regiment of Russian deserters accompanied the Shah during the whole cam- 
paign; and we believe, from the infor ation we have receiv ed through private 
channels, that this same regiment not only remained in the trenches before 
Herat, after it had been formally surrendered to the Russian minister, but that 
it actual'y took part in the assault of Herat after it had ceased to be in the 
service of the Shah. 

Count Nesselrode also admits that Count Simonich took an active part in 
conducting the siege of Herat for the Shah, but justifies it on the grounds that, 
having found the Shah in extreme difficulty, it was his duty to aid a friendly 
severeign. It is, however, obvious, from the correspondence we have been 
examining, that Count Simonich took an active part in the operations of the 
siege at a time when the British minister was urging the Shah to accept the 
terms to which he had induced the Herat Ruler to agree,—nay, at a moment 
when the Persian government had actually agreed to those terms, and when 
there could not, therefore, have been any difficulty or danger whatsoever in the 
position of the Shab. 

Count Nesselrode founds his whole arguinent on the assumption that Persia 
had aright to make war upon Herat, because of the previous proceedings of its 
government and its subjects; but he seems to have forgotten that that right 
ceased to exist from the moment thet the Herat envoy at Tehran offered, through 
t'e British minister, the terms which we have seen he did offer, and which 
secured to Persia everything she had a right todemand. The Russian minister 
himself bears testimony to the possibility of arranging matters by negotiation, 
and says that the Shah failed to convince him of the necessity of making war 
upon Herat. If the war was unnecessary, how could it be just? 

In a subsequent note Count Nesse!rode is more explicit, and, abandoning in a 
great measure these grounds of defence, disavows the acts of the Russian agents 
both in Persia and in Affzhanistan, and announces that they have been recalled.* 
He admits that the Russian minister had guaranteed the treaty between the 
Shah of Persia and the Sirdars of Kandahar, but announces that the Emperor 
had disavowed that guarantee. He renounces, on the part of Russia, any in- 
tention to take any part in the civil wars of the Affgban chiefs, or in their family 
feuds, and declares that Russia desires to have nothing to do with them,—that 
the wishes of the Emperor have been ill expressed or ill understood, if any po- 
litical tendency whatever have been attributedto them He acknowledges that 
the British Government is justified in demanding reparation for the insult offered 
to the British mission by the arrest of its messenger; and states that, even from 
the reports of the Russian mission in Persia, he had, from the first, been of that 
opinion, and that the Russian minister at Teliran had therefore been instructed 
‘formelly to advise the court of Tehran not to delay the satisfaction which 
England is entitled to demand.’ 

Russia has, therefore, disavowed the hostile proceedings of her agemts against 
England, and has repudiated all their acts; but, so far as the whole influence 
of her name, aided by a considerable expenditure of money, by the active mili- 
tary assistance of her officers, by liberal promises of support, and by formal 
engagements, could be employed to excite all the nations and tribes which oc- 
cupy the country intervening between the frontier and ours to combine in oppos- 
ing the views and the interests of England, and ultimately to contemplate an 
attack on the British empire in India—that influence and those means have 
been as effectually wielded by her agents as if she had been prepared to adopt 
their acts as her own, and to avow instead of repudiating them. These agents 
not only had the boldness to enter upon a course of action diametrically opposed 
to the professed views and intentions of the Gevernment which employed them, 
but they had the address to preserve not only their heads but their places, and 
the hardihood to persevere in the same course for two entire years after the 
Russian Government had been warned of their proceedings. With a fearless- 


| ness of consequences worthy of a better cause, they actually became more open 


and unreserved in the pursuit of the objects they had in view after the Russian 
Government had declared its disapproval of theirconduct. Yet these men were 


| serving, not a popular government, where they might hope to find one party in 


the state to epprove their proceedings while another condemned them—not a 
weak prince whose power was inadequate to the assertion of his authority—but 
an arbitrary monarch, one of the ablest and one of the most acute who ever 


| exercised unlimited sway over a vast empire. 


How ere we to account for these things? Are we to accuse Russia of bad 
faith? She declares that she has recalled her agents, and that she has repudiated 
their acts ; and Lord Paimerston declares he is satisfied that she is sincere in 
disavowing any intention to disturb the British empire in India. 

But, if she has been acting with good faith, what a picture of insubordination, 
of the total absence of all disciplme and control, and of the weakness and 


| ineflic ency of the internal government of Russia, even in its highest and most 


important departments, does this state of things expose to our view! What 
should we think of a British Minister for Foreign Affairs who should be forced, 
on the demand of a foreign government for explanation, to admit that he had 
allowed a British representative at a foreign court to brave the Government 
for two entire years, and to continue the whole of that time, in direct opposi- 
tion to positive instructions, to use the influence of England, her money, and 
the services of her officers, for the purpose of promoting objects hostile to a 


' nation for which we were professing the most entire friendship, and to which 


we had given the most unequivocal assurances that, in respect to the very 


| matters on which onr agent was engaged, we were acting in perfect concurrence 


with her views! But in the case of the Russian agents it is not a question of 


| the power or authority of a minister movable at the sovereign’s pleasure—it is 


a question of the authority of the Autocrat himself. And this is a most im- 
portant consideration to every state which has relations with Russia. If 
the authority of the Emperor over his own diplematic agents is so iraperfect— 
if we can never feel secure that their language or even their acts are sanctioned 
by their government or controlled by its will—if they can persevere with impu- 
nity for an almost indefinite length of time in acourse hostile and highly inju- 


| rious to us, in direct opposition to the wishes and orders of their government— 


it is evident that the friendly professions of that government, even when they 
are sincere, can afford us no security, and that our relations with Russia, and 
those of every other state with which she is connected, must continue to depend, 
not on the will of the Emperor, or on the reciprocal interests of the vations, 
but on the caprice of his Imperial Majesty’s representatives. But is it con- 
ceivable that a Russian agent should venture to disregard the orders of his 
government, and that he should even act in direct opposition to his instrue- 
tions, unless he had some prospect of support, some assurance of impunity ? 
Are we then to suppose that there is in Russia a party opposed to the will of 
the Emperor, which is powerful enough to control it, and to protect those who 
brave his displeasure and counteract his views? If so, then the sentiments of 
the Emperor afford ne security for the acts of the nation ; and, while the Rus- 
sian Ministry may be sincerely professing the most friendly feelings towards 
England, this secret and superior power may be prosecuting, through the Em- 
peror’s own diplomatic servants, schemes the most injurious and hostile to us. 
We find it impossible to escape from between the horus of this dilemma. If 
we assert the good faith of the Emperor and his Cabinet, we must deny his 
authority and even his influence in his own empire, and regard his opinions 
and the professions of his Cabinet as inconsequential; and, if we attribute to 
him authority, we must question his good faith. But, whichever of these em- 
barrassing alternatives we may choose to adopt, One inference is equally inev- 
itable—from the professions of the Russian government we can derive no 
security for the future. 


* We are informed that, soon after his return to St. Petersburgh, Captain Vicovich 
disappeared, and has never since been heard of. 
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CHAPTER LIII 
rH CRISIS OF THE PROJECT AND ITS RESULT. 
There are not many men who lie abed too late or oversleep themselves on 
eir wedding morning A legend there is of somebody remarkable for absence 
f mind, who opened his eyes upon the day which was to give him a young 











wife, and forgetting all about the matter, rated his servants for egeeviding him 
with such fine clothes as had been prepared for the festival. ere is als» a 
legend of a young gentleman who, not having before his eyes the fear of the 
canons of the church for such cases made and provided, conceived a passion for 
his grandmama. Both cases are of a singular and special kind, and it is very 
doubtful whether either can be considered as a precedeut likely to be extensively 
followed by succeeding generations. 

Arthur Gride had enrobed himself in his marriage garments of bottle green, 
a full hour before Mrs. Sliderskew, shaking off her more heavy slumbers, knock- 
ed at his chamber door ; and he had hobbied down stairs 1n full array and smack- 
ed his lips « ver a scanty taste of his favourite cordial, ere that delicate piece of 
antiquity enlightened the kitchen with her presence. 

“Faugh!” said Peg, grubbing, in the discharge of her domestic functions, 
among a scanty heap of ashes in the rusty grate, ‘““‘ Wedding indeed! A _pre- 
cious well ding! He wants somebody better than his old Peg to take care of 
him, does he? And what has he said to me many and many a time to keep me 
content with short food, small wages, and little fire? ‘My will, Peg! my 
will!’ says he, ‘I’m a bachelor—no friends—no relations, Peg.’ Lies! And 
now he’s to bring home a new mistress, a baby-faced chit of a girl—if he want- 
ed a wife, the fool, why couldn’t he have one suitable to his age and that knew 
his ways? She won't come in my way, he says. No, that she won't, but you 
little think why, Arthur boy.” 

While Mrs. Sliderskew, influenced possibly by some lingering feelings 
of disappointment and personal slight occasioned by her old master's pre- 
ference for another, was giving loose to these grumblings below-stairs, 
Arthur Gride was cogitating in the parlour upon what had taken place last 
night. 

eT can't think how he can have picked up what he knows,” said Arthur, 
“unless [ have commi'ted myself—let something drop at Bray’s, for instance, 
which has been overheard. PerhapsI may. I shouldn't be surprised if that 
was it. Mr. Nickleby was often angry at my talking to him before we got out- 
side the door. I mustn't tell him that part of the business, or he'll put me out 
of sorts and make me nervous for the day.” 

Ralph was usually looked up to and recognised among his fellows as a su- 
perior genius, but upon Arthur Gride his stern unyielding character and cun- 
*ummate art had made so deep an impression, that he was actually afraid of 
him. Cringing and cowardly tothe core by nature, Arthur Gride humbled 
himself in the dust be‘ore Ralph Nickleby, and even when they had not this 
stake in common, would have licked his shoes and crawled apon ihe ground be- 
fore him rather than venture to return him word for word, or retort upon him in 
any other spirit than that of the most slavish and abject syconhaney. 

To Ralph Nickleby’s Arthur Gride now betook hivicel!, according to ap- 
pointment, and to Ralph Nickleby he related how that last night some young 
blustering blade, whom he had never seen, forced his way into his house 
and tried to frighten him from the proposed nuptials:—told in short, what 
Nicholas had said and done, witli the slight reservation upon which he had de- 
termined. 

*‘ Well, and what then?” said Ralph. 

“Oh! nothing more,” rejoined Gride. 

“ He tried to frighten you?” said Ra!ph, disdainfully, ‘and you were fright- 
ened I suppose, is that it?” 

“I frightend him by crying thieves and murder,” replied Gride. ‘Once I 
was in earnest, [ tell you that, for I had more than half a mind to swear he ut- 
tered threats and demanded my life or my money.” 

“Oho!” said Ralph, eyeing him askew. ‘‘ Jealous too!” 

“ Dear now, see that?” cried Arthur, rubbing his hands and affecting to 
laugh. 

“ Why do you make those grimaces, man?” said Ralph, harshly, “you are 
jealous—and with good cause I think.” 

“No, no, no—not with good cause, hey? You don't think with good cause, 
do you?” cried Arthur, faltering, ‘‘Do you though—hey ?” 

“ Why, how stands the fact?” returned Ralph. “ Here is an old man about 
to be forced in marriage upon a girl, and to this old man there comes a hand- 
some young fellow—you said he was handsome, didn’t you ?” 

“No!” snarled Arthur Gride. 

“Oh!” rejoined Ralph, “I thought you did. Well, handsome or not 
handsome, to this old man there comes a young fellow who casts all manner 
of fierce defiances in his teeth—gums I should rather say—and tells him in 
plain terms that his mistress hates him. What does he do that for? Ph lan- 
throphy’s sake?” 

‘Not for love of the lady,” replied Gride, “for he said that no word of love 
—his very words—had ever passed between ’em.” 

“He said!’ repeated Ralph, contemptuously. ‘ But I like him for one 
thing, and that is his giving you this fair warning to keep your—what is it? Tit- 
tit or dainty chick—which !—under lock and key. Be careful, Gride, be care- 
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elevated his eyebrows, and pursed his lips as men do when they are prepared 
with a sufficient answer to some remark, but wait for a more favourable oppor- 
tunity of advancing it, or think it scarcely worth while to answer their adversary 
at all. 

“Look at him. Does it not seem cruel ?’’ said Bray. 

“No!” replied Ralph boldly. 

“I say it does,” retorted Bray with a show of much irritation. “ It is a cruel 
thing, by all that’s bad and treacherous !” 

When men are about to commit or to sanction the commission of some in- 
justice, it is not at all uncommon for them to express pity fur the object either 
of that or some parallel proceeding, and to feel themselves at the time quite 
virtuous and moral, and immensely superior to those who express no pity at all. 
This is a kind of upholding of faith above works, and is very comfortable. To 
do Ralph Nickleby justice, he seldom practised this sort of dissimulation ; but 
he understood those who did, and therefore suffered Bray to say again and again 
with great vehemence that they were jointly doing a very cruel thing, before 
he again offered to interpose a word. 

“You see what a dry, shrivelled, withered old chip it is,” returned Ralph, 
when the other was at length silent ‘‘ If he were younger, it might be cruel, 
but as it is—hark’ee, Mr. Bray, he’ll die soon, and leave her a rich young 
widow. Miss Madeline consults your taste this time ; let her consult her own 
next.” 

“True, true,” said Bray, biting his nails, and plainly very ill atease. “TI 
couldn’t do anything beiter for her than advise her to accept these proposals, 
could I? Now, I ask you, Nickleby, as a man of the world—could I?” 

* Surely not,” answered Ralph. ‘‘I tell you what, sir ;—there are a hundred 
fathers within a circuit of five miles from this place, well off, good, rich, substan- 
tial men, who would gladly give their daughters and their own ears with them, 
to that very man yonder, ape and mummy as he looks.” 

“So there are!’ exclaimed Bray, eagerly catching at anything which 
scemed a justification of himself. ‘And so I told her, both last night and to- 
day.” 

t You to'd her truth,” said Ralph, ‘‘ and did well to do so; though I must 
say, at the same time, that if [ had a daughter, and my freedom, pleasure, nay, 
my very health and life, depended on her taking a husband whom I pointed out, 
I should hope it would not be necessary to advance any other argwments to in- 
duce her to consent to my wishes.” 

Bray looked at Ralph as if to see whether he spoke in earnest, and having 
nodded twice or thrice in unqualified assent to what had fallen from him, 
said, 

‘“‘T must go up stairs fora few minutes to finish dressing, and when T come 
down, I’ll bring Madeline with me. Do you know I had a very strange dream 
last night, which T have not remembered till this instant. J dreamt that it was 
this morning, and you and I had been talking, as we have been this minute; 
that I went up stairs, for the very purpose for which I am going now, and that 
es I stretched out my hand to take Madelne’s, and lead her down, the floor 
sunk with me, and after falliag from such an indescribable and tremendous 
height, as the imagination searcely conceives except in dreims, I alighted in a 
grave.” 

“ And you awoke, and found you were lying on your back, or with your head 
hanging over the bedside, or suffering some pain from ind gestion?” said Ralph. 
“ Pshaw, Mr. Bray, do as [ do (you will have the opportunity now that a con- 
stant round of pleasure and enjoyment opens upon you) and occupying yourself 
a little more by day, have no time to think of what you dream by night.” 

Ralph followed him with a steady look to the door, and turning to the bride- 
groom, whe they were again alone, said, 

“Mark my words, Gride, you won't have to pay Ais annuity very long. You 
have the devil's luck in bargains always. If he is not b oked to make the long 
voyage before many months are past and gone, I wear an orange for a head ” 

To this prophecy, so agreeable to his ears, Arthur returned no answer than 
a cackle of great delight, and Ralph, throwing himself into a chair, they both 
sat waiting in profound silence. Ralph was thinking with a sneer upon his 
lips on the altered manner of Bray that day, and how soon their fellowship in 
a bad design had lowered his pride and established a familiarity between them, 
when his attentive ear caught the rustling of a female dress upon the stairs, and 
the footstep of a man. 

‘*Wake up,” he said, stamping his foot impatiently upon the ground, ‘and 
be something like life, man, will you? They are here. Urge those dry old 
bones of yours this way—quick, man, quick.” 

Gride shambled forward, and stood leering and aia, ‘aie by Ralph’s side, 
when the door opened and there entered in haste—not Bray and his daughter, 
but Nicholas and his sister Kate. 

If some tremendous apparition from the world of shatows had suddenly pre- 
sented itself before him, Ralph Nickleby could not have been more thunder- 

stricken than he was by th:s surprise. His hands fell powerless by his side, he 








ful. It’s a triumph, too, to tear her away from a gallant young rival; a great 
pre ky an old man. It only remains to keep her safe when you have her— 
that’s all.” 

“ What a man it is!’ cried Arthur Gride, affecting in the extremity of his 
torture to be highly atnused. And then he added anxiously, ‘Yes; to keep 
her safe, that’s all. And that isn’t much, is it?” 

“Much!” said Ralph, with asneer. ‘* Why, everybody knows what easy 
things to understand and control, women are. But come, its very nearly time 
for you to be made happy. You'll pay the bond now I suppose, to save us 
trouble afterwards.” 

“Oh! what aman you are!” croaked Arthur. 

“Why not?” said Ralph. ‘ Nobody will pay you interest for the money, I 
suppose, between this and twelve o'clock, will they?” 

“But nobody will pay you interest for it either, you know,” returned Ar- 
thur, leering at Ralph with all the cunning and slyness he could throw into his 
face. 

“ Besides which,” said Ralph, suffering his lip to curl into a smile, “ you 
haven't the money about you, and you weren't prepared for this or you'd have 
brought it with you, and there’s nobody you'd so much like to accommodate 
asme. I see. We trust each other in about an equal degree. Are you 
ready ?” ‘ 

Gride, who had done nothing but grin, and nod, and chatter, during this last 
speech of Ralph's, answered in the affirmative, and producing from his hat a 
couple of large white favours, pinned one on his breast, and with considerable 
difficulty induced his friend to do the like. Thus accoutred they got into a hired 
coach which Ralph had in waiting, and drove to the residence of the fair and 
most wretched bride. 

Gride, whose spirits and courage had gradually failed him more and more as 
they approached nearer and nearer to the house, was utterly dismayed and cow- 
ed by the mournful silence which pervaded it. The face of the poor servant- 

irl, the only person they saw, was disfigured with tears and want of sleep. 
There was nobody to receive or welcome them; and they stole up stairs 
—" usual sitting room more like two burglars than the bridegroom and his 

riend. 

“One would think,” said Ralph, speaking in spite of himself in a low 
= subdued voice, “‘ that there was a funeral going on here, and not a wed- 

ing.’ 

“He, he!” tittered his friend, ‘‘ you are so—so very funny !” 

“I need be,” remarked Ralph, drily, “ for this is rather dull and chilling. 
Look a little brisker, man, and not so hang-dog like.” : 

“ Yes, yes, I will,” said Gride. ‘ But—but—you don't think she’s coming 
just yet, do you?” 

_* Why, I suppore she'll not come till she is obliged,” returned Ralph, look- 
ing at his watch, ‘‘and she has a good half hour to spare yet. Curb your im- 
patience.” d 

 [—I—am not impatient,” stammered Arthur. “I wouldn't be hard with 
her for the world. Oh dear, dear, not on any account. Let her take her time 
—her own time. Her time shall be ours by all means.” 


While Ralph bent upon his trembling friend a keen look, which showed that 
he perfectly understood the reason of this great consideration and regard, a 
footstep was heard upon the stairs, and Bray himself came into the room on 
tiptoe, and holding up his hand with a cautious gesture as if there were some 
sick person near who must not be disturbed. , 

“Hush!” he said in a low voice. ‘She was very ill last night. I thought 
she would have broken her heart. She is dressed, and crying bitterly in her own 

«toom ; but she’s better, and quite quiet—that’s everything.” 

~““ She is ready, is she?” said Ralph 

““Quite ready,” returned the father. 

“ And not likely to delay us by any young-lady weaknesses—fainting, or so 
forth?” said Ralph. 

“She may be safely trusted now,” returned Bray. “TI have been talking to 
her this morning. Here—come a little this way.” 

He drew Ralph Nickleby to the further end of the room, and pointed towards 
Gride, who sat huddled together in a corner, fumbling nervously with the but- 
tous of his coat, and exbibiting a face of which every skulking and base ex- 
— was sharpened and aggravated to the utmost by his anxiety and trepi- 
- dation. 

“Look at that man,” whispered Bray, emphatically. “This seems a cruel 
“thing, after all.” 

** What seems a cruel thing !” inquired Ralph, with as much stolidity of face 
as if he really were in utter ignorance of the other's meaning. 

“This marriage,” answered Bray. “ Don’t ask me what. You know quite 
as well as I do.” 


s'aggered back, and with open mouth, and a face of ashy paleness, stood gazing 
at them in speechless rage ; his eyes so prominent, and his face so convulsed 
and changed by the passions which raged within him, that it would have been 
difficult to recognise in him tae same stein, composed, hard-featured man he 
had been not a minute ago. 

“The man that came to me last night,’’ whispered Gride, plucking at his 
elbow, ‘The man that came to me last night.” 

“T see,’’ muttered Ralph, ‘I know. I might have guessed as mueh before 
Across my every path, at every turn, go where I will, do what I may, he 
comes.” 

The absence of all colour from the face, the dilated nostril, the quivering of 
the lips which though set firmly against each other would not be still, showed 
what fierce emotions were struggling for the mastery with Nicholas. But he 
kept them down, and gently pressing Kate’s arm to re assure her, stood erect 
and undaunted front to front with his unworthy relative. 

As the brother and sister stood side by side with a gallant bearing which be- 
came them well, a close likeness between them was apparent, which many, had 
they only seen them apart, might have failed to remark. The air, carriage, and 
very look and expression of the brother were all reflected in the sister, but sof- 





tened and refined to the finest limit of feminine delicacy and attraction. More 
striking still was some indefinable resemblance in the face of Ralph to both — 
While they had never looked more handsome nor he more ugly, while they had 
never held themselves more proudly, nor he shrunk half so low, there never had 
been a time when this resemblance was so perceptible, or when all the worst 
characteristics of a face rendered coarse and harsh by evil thoughts were half 
so manifest as now. 

“ Away!” was the first word he could utter as he literally gnashed his teeth. 
“Away! What brings you here—liar—scoundrel—dastard—thief.”” 

“‘T come here,”’ said Nicholas in a low deep voice, ‘‘to save your victim if I 
can. Liar and scoundrel you are in every action of your life, theft is your trade, 
and double dastard you must be or you were not here to-day. Hard words will 
not move me, nor would hard blows. Here I stand and will till I have done 
my errand.” 

“ Girl!" said Ralph, ‘‘retire. We can use force with him, but I would not 
hurt you if I could help it. Retire, you weak and silly wench, and leave this 
dog to be dealt with as he deserves ” 

“ T will not retire,” cried Kate, with flashing eyes and the red blood mantling 
inher cheeks. ‘ You will @o him no hurt that he will not repay. You may 4 
use force with me ; I think you will, for I ama girl, and that would well be- 
come you. But if I have a girl’s weakness, | have a woman’s heart, and it is 

net you who in a cause like this can turn that from its purpose.” 

“ And what may your purpose be?” said Ralph. 

‘To offer to the unhappy subject of your treachery at this last moment,” 
replied Nicholas, ‘‘a refuge and a home. If the near prospect of such a hus- 
band as you have provided will not prevail upon her, I hope she may be moved 
by the prayers and entreaties of one of her own sex. At all events thty shall 
be tried, and I myself avowing to her father from whom I come and by whom 
I am commissioned, will render it an act of greater baseness, meanness, and 
cruelty in him if he still dares to force this marriage on. Here I wait to see 
him and his daughter. For this I came and brought my sister even in'o your 
vile presence. Our purpose is not to see or speak with you ; therefore to you, 
we stoop to say no more.” 

“Indeed!” said Ralph. ‘You persist in remaining here, Ma’am, do you?” 

His niece’s bosom heaved with the indignant excitement into which he had 
lashed her, but she gave bim no reply. 

‘Now, Gride, see here,” said Ralph. ‘ This fellow—I grieve to say my 
brother’s son ; a reprobate and profligate, stained with every crime, 
and knowing that the consequence of his presenting himself in another man’s 
house at such atime, and persisting in remaining there, must be his being 
kicked into te streets and dragged through them like the vagabond he is— 
this fellow, mark you, brings with him his sister as a protection, thinking we 
would not expose a silly girl to the degradation and indignity which is no novel- 
ty to him; and even after I have warned her of what must ensue, he still keeps 
her by him as you see, and clings to her apron-strings like a cowardly boy to 
his mother’s. Is this a pretty fellow to talk as big as you have heard him 
now !” 

“ And as I heard him last night,” said Arthur Gride, “(as I heard bim last 
night when he sneaked out again, when I nearly frightened him to death. And 
he wenting to marry Miss Madeline too! Ob, dear! Is there anything else 
he'd like—any thing else we can do for him, besides giving her up? Yould 
he like his debts paid and his house furnished, and a few bank notes for shaving 
paper if he shaves atall! He! he! he!” 

“\ ou will remain, girl, will you?” said Ralph, turning upon Kate again, “to 





Ralph shrugged his shoulders in silent deprecation of Bray's impatience, and 


be hauled down stairs like a drunken drab—as I swear you shall if you ed 
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here? No answer! Thank your brother for what follows. Gride, call down 
Bray--and not his daughter. Let them keep her above.” 

“Ifyou value your head,” said Nicholas, taking up a position before the 
door, and speaking in the same low voice in which he had spoken before, and 
pg tn more outward passion than he had before displayed ; “ stay where you 

‘Mind me and not him, and call down Bray?” said Ralph. 

“Mind yourself rather than either of us, and stay where you are,” said 
Nicholas. 

“Will you call down Bray ?”’ cried Ralph passionately. 

“* Remember that you come near me at your peril,” said Nicholas. 

Gride hesitated ; Ralph being by this time as furious as a baffled tiger made 
for the door, and attempting to pass Kate clasped her arm roughly with his 
hand. Nicholas with his eyes darting fire seized him by the collar. At that 
moment a heavy body fell with great violence on the floor above, and an instant 
afterwards was heard a most violent and terrific scream 

They all stood stilland gazed upon each other. Scream succeeded scream : 
a heavy pattering of feet succeeded ; and many shrill voices clamouring toge- 
ther were heard to cry, ** He is dead!” 

« Stand off!” cried Nicholas, letting loose all the violent passion he had re- 
strained till now, ‘‘if this is what I scarcely dare to hope it is, you are caught 
Villains, in your own toils.” F 

He burst from the room, and darting up stairs to the quarter from whence 
the noise proceeded, forced his way through a crowd of persons who quite filled 
a smal! bedchamber, and found Bray lying on the floor quite dead, and his 
daughter clinging to the body. 

‘“‘ How did this happen !” he cr'ed, looking wildly about him. 

Several voices answered together that he had been observed through the 
half opened door reclining in a strange and uneasy position upon a chair; that 
he had been spoken to several times, and not answering was supposed to be 
asleep, until some persons going in and shaking him by the arm, he feil heavily 
to the ground and was di:covered to be dead. 

“‘ Who is the owner of this house?”’ said Nicholas, hastily. 

An elderly woman was pointed out to him; and to her he said, as he knelt 
down and gently unwound Madeline’s arms from the lifeless mass round which 
they were entwined: “I represent this lady’s nearest friends as her servant 
here knows, and must remove her from this dreadful scene. This is my sister 
to whose charge you confide her. My name and address are upon that card, 
and you shall receive from me all necessary directions for the arrangements 
that must be made. Stand aside, every one of you, and give me room and air 
for God's sake.” 

The people fell back, scarce wondering more at what had just occurred, than 
at the excitement and impetuosity of him who spoke, and Nicholzs, taking the 
insensible girl in his arms, bore her from the chamber and down sta'rs into the 
room he had just quitted, followed by his sister and the faithful servant whom 
he charged to procure a coach directly while he and Kate bent over their 
beautiful charge and endeavoured, but in vain, to restore her to animation.— 
The girl performed her office with such expedition, that in a very few minutes 
the coach was ready. 

Ralph Nickleby and Gride, stunned and paralysed by the awful event which 
had so suddenly overthrown their schemes (it would not otherwise, perhaps, 
have made much impression on them,) and carried away by the extraordinary 
energy and precipitation of Nicholas, which bore down all before them, looked 
on at these proceedings like men in a dream or trance. It was not until 
every preparation was made for Madeline’s immediate removal that Ralph 
broke silence by declaring that she should not be taken away. 

‘Who says that !” cried Nicholas, starting from his knee and confronting 
them, but still retaining Madeline’s l.feless hand in his. 

“1! answered Ralph, hoarsely. 

“ Hush, hush!” cried the terrified Gride, catching him by the arm again.— 
‘“‘ Hear what he says.”’ 

“ Aye !’’ said Nicholas, extending his disengaged hand in the air, “hear 
what he says. That both your debts are pa‘d in the one great debt of nature 
—that the bond due to-day at twelve is now waste paper—that your contem- 
plated fraud shall be discovered yet—that your schemes are known to man, 
and overthrown by Heaven—wretches, that he defies you both to do your 
worst.” 

“This man,” said Ralph, in a voice scarcely intelligible, “this man claims 
his wife, and he shall have her.” 

‘* That man claims what is not his,” and he should not have her if he were 
fifty nen, with fifty more to back him,” said Nicholas. 

** Who shall prevent him?” 

**T will.” 

“By what right?” 

“By this right—that, knowing what I do, you dare not tempt me further,’ 
said Nicholas, ‘and by this better right, that those I serve, and with whom 
you would have done me base wrong and injury are her nearest and herdearest 
friends. In their name I bear her hence. Give way !” 

‘One word !” cried Ralph, foaming at the mouth. 

“ Not one,” replied Nicholas, ‘I will not hear of one—save this. Look to 
yourself, and heed this warning that I give you. Your day is past, and night 
is coming on—” 

‘* My curse, my bitter deadly curse, upon you, boy !” 

‘* Whence will curses come at your command! or what avails a curse or 
blessing from a man like you? I warn you, that misfortune and discovery are 
thickening about your head ; that the structures you have raised through all 
your ill-spent life are crumbling into dust ; that your path is beset with spies ; 
that this very day, ten thousand pounds of your hoarded wealth have gone in 
one great crash!” 

“Tis false!” cried Ralph shrinking back. 

“Tis true, and you shall find itso. I have no more words to waste. Stand 
from the door. Kate, do you go first. Lay not a hand on her, or on that 
woman, Or on me, or so much as brush their garments as they pass you by !— 
You let them pass ana he blocks the door again !” 

Arthur Gride happened to be in the doorway, but whether intentionally or 
from cenfusion was not quite apparent. Nicholas swung him away with such 
violence, as to cause him to spin round the room until he was caught by a sharp 
angle of the wall and there knocked down ; and then taking his beautiful bur- 
den in his arms rushed violently out. No one cared to stop him, if any were so 
disposed. Making his way through a mob of people, whom a report of the cir- 
cumstances had attracted round the house, and carrying Madeline in bis great 
excitement as easily as if she were an infant, he reached the coach in which 
Kate and the girl were already waiting, and confiding his charge to them, 
jumped up beside the coachman and bade him drive away. 


— 
SKETCHES OF JERUSALEM. 
BY C. G. ADDISON, ESQ., OF THE INNER TEMPLE. 

The Valley of Jehoshaphat—The Pool Bethesda—The maram Schereef—The Mosques of 
Omar and E! Aksa—Mussulman Relics—The Pool of Siloam—The Tombs of the Patri 
archs—The Golden Gate. 

.... “The pomp of her strength shall cease ... . I will stretch ont my hand upon 
Jerusalem ; and I will cut off the remnant of Baal from this place, and the name of the 
Chemarins wi h the priests... . and them that worship the host of heaven upon the 
house tops.”—PROPHECIES. 

We again crossed the Brook Cedron, and ascended a steep rocky path to 
the walls of the city. We had a good view of the whole Valley of Jehoshaphat ; 
it is merely a deep ravine, separating the rocky eminence on which Jerusalem 
stands from the Mount of Olives, and contains several anctent tombs. It is 
variously called in Scripture Tophet, the Valley of Slaughter, the King’s Val- 
ley, and the Valley of Shaveh; and we are told that Moloch and Baelphegor 
were worshipped within it. As we approached St. Stephen’s Gate, my atten- 
tion was directed to some immense masses of hewn stone, the remains of an 
ancient wall, and to a richly carved entablature and archway supported by pilas- 
ters of the Corinthian order of architecture. This gateway appears to have led 
into the enclosure anciently occupied by the Temple, and was evidently erect- 
ed long before the city came into the possession of the Moslems. It seems to 
be an elegant remnant of the Roman colony of Alia Capitolina, founded by 
Hadrian on the site of the ancient Jerusalem, and may very possibly have been 
one of the entrances made by Hadrian to his new grove, or have belonged to 
some one of the idolatrous temples erected by that emperor, when, incensed by 
the second great insurrection of the Jews against the Roman government, he 
determined to desecrate the site of the Jewish temple, and all the places held 
in holy estimation by that strange and infatuated people 

A short distance beyond, and very near to St. Stephen’s Gate, I halted by 
the brink of a large ancient cistern, one hundred feet in length, and forty feet in 
width ; the sides and walls of which are lined with large stones and flints. This 
is positively affirmed to be the ancient “ Pool Bethesda by the sheep market, 
having five porches,”’ in which the lambs for sacrifice were anciently washed, 
and by the side of which lay that multitude “ of impotent folk of blind, halt, and 
withered,” from among whom our Saviour healed the man “ whic’ had an infir- 
mity thirty and eight years”... - “ and saith unto him, Rise, take up thy bed 
and walk.” It is undoubtedly an ancient work, and being an underground 
structure, it may have escaped the general destruction of the city by Titus. 

Nov. 22d.—Accompanied by a tall Meslem guide, and shreuded in a biack 
abbah, I proceeded through various narrow streets, and over some desolate 
heaps of ruins, to Mount Moriah, to visit the great Mussulman mosques of 
( and Al Aksa. 

a We paused at the entrance of the gateway opening upon the sacred enclosure 

surrounding the mosques, called “ El Haram Schereef,” or “the noble retire- 
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ment,” considered by the disciples of Mahomet the most sacred place in all ~ 
world after the holy territory of Mecca, from whence they fondly imagine t +e 
the prayers of mankind are more acceptable to God, and will be more surely 
anted than from any other spot upon the surface of the globe. Until of late 
ears it bas been preserved with the most scrupulous care from the profane 
tread of unbelieving Christians, and at present it is impossible to gain admit- 
tance into the interior of the mosques except in disguise, and by means of an 
enormous bribe, or by the possession of greet influence with certain high func- 
tionaries. A young Irishman, however, not long ago walked into the Mosque 
of Omar, grasping a pistol in either hand, and, after surveying the interior of 
the building, coolly walked out again, amid a volley of curses from the excited 
Moslems, all of whom, awed by his determined bearing and the sight of his 
weapons, refrained from personal violence. The result of this rash attempt 
would have been widely different, if it had been made when the city was under 
the rule of the sultan 
From the gateway in the “barat el allam,” we enjoyed a delightful view of 
the mosques. A large space covered with green turf, and planted with trees, 
among which were the cypress, the citron, the orange, the pomegranate, and 
the olive extended in front of us; beyond rose a light, elegant gateway, formed 
of pointed arches resting on slender columns, and approached by a fight of 
steps ; and immediately vehind this gateway towered the large black dome of 
the Mosque of Omar. ‘This splendid structure was erected by the great caliph 
of that name upon the consecrated ground where, according to the belief of the 
Moslems, the spirit of prophecy descended from heaven upon the ancient pro- 
hets. 
. The sacred enclosure of the Haram Schereef is from fifteen to sixteen hun- 
dred feet in length, and about one thovsand in breadth. ‘The eastern and south- 
ern sides are enclosed by the walls of the town, and on the nortl: and west it Is 
bounded by stone walls and small buildings used as schools. We passed a ong 
a paved walk leading from the * harat el allam,’’ over some greersward, part uf 
‘the noble retirement,” and arrived in front of the light elegant gateway, which 
is approached by a flight of eight sieps, and opens upon an inuer enclosure or 
raised platform, paved with white marble, and elevated sixteen feet above the 
level of the surrounding exterior grassy court. Along the edge of this platform 
are some smail buildings with cupolas, used as private plac:s of prayer, and 
some others occupied by learned Mussulman saints, gre tly revere need for tueir 
knowledge and sanctity. From the midst of this platform rises the mosque— 
one of the finest specimens of Saracenic architecture. It is #n octagon, ech 
side being seventy feet in width, and it is entered by fuur spaciovs doors, each 





door facing one of the cardinal points. The Bab el D'jannat, or ‘the gate of 
the garden,” on the north—the * Bab el Garb” on the wes.—the * Bab el 


Kebla,” or ‘‘ the gate of prayer,”’ on the south—and the “ Bab ibn el Daoud,” 
or “the gate of the son of David,’ onthe east. This last gate, which looks to- 
wards the Mount of Olives, is positively believed, bo'h by Moslems and Chris- 
tians, to stand upon the identical spot where the first stone of Solomon’s temple 
was laid, when Solomon “began to build the house of the Lord at Jerusalem in 
Mount Moriah, where the Lord appeared unto David his father, in the place 
that David had prepared in the threshing floor of Ornan the Jebusite!”* The 
lower portion of the external walls is constructed of large blocks of marble, the 
surtace of which is much disintegrated ; the marb'e appears evidently to have 
once belonged to a much more ancient edifice. It is wkite, with a slight tinge 
of blue, and pieces entirely blue are occasionally introduced into the walls with 
good effect. All the upper part of the mosque is fronted with small glazed tiles 
of various colours, upon which are inscribed passages from the Koraa. In the 
four fronts facing the cardina! points, in which are the doors of entrance, are six 
elegant arched windows of stamed glass, and the other fo..r fronts have seven. 
The roof gradually slopes upwards towards the dome, which is ninety feet in 
height, covered with lead, and surmounted by a gilt crescent. 

On entering the doorway, a plain, simple building meets the eye ; the walls 
are white, and the floor is paved with grey marble. A double circular row of 
forty pillars supports the roof and the dome. The outer circle consists of eight 
square pillars facing each angle of the building, and of siateen columns, upon 
which rests a row of twenty-four arches, sustaining the roof, which is wrought 
in compartments and gilded. The inner circle consists of four square pillars 
and twelve columns, resting ona slightly raised marble platform, to which there 
is an ascent of four steps. They support the dome, the inside whereof is paint 
ed and gilt in arabesque, and hung with antique lamps of gold and silver, the 
offerinys of pious Moslems. 

Tr . vuilding, however, derives its chief sanctity and celebrity from the holy 
and wonderfu! relics enshrined within it. The Moslems here seem to be affect- 
ed with almost as great a rage for relics as that which has seized upon the Chris- 
tian priests and wonks. Their writers dilate with enthusiasm upon a variety of 
holy curios.ties which are here exhibited. 

Immedia‘ely under the dome, surrounded by a railing, is the “ El Sabhara el 
Hadjera Allsh,’’ or ‘the locked up stone of God,” an immense, irregular mass 
of limestone, covered with a silken pall, and held in the highest possible vene- 
ration. it fel (say the Moslems) from heaven when the spirit of prophecy cym- 
menced in Jerusalem, and the ancient seers sat upon it, when they delivered 
their predictions and warnings to the Jewish kings and people! It was upon 
this very stone too, they affirm, that the destroying angel stood, “ by the thresh- 
ing-floor of Ornan the Jebusite,”” when * David lifted up his eyes, ard saw the 
angel of the Lord stand between the earth and the heaven, having a drawn 
sword in his hand stretched out over Jerusalem !"t 

‘bis wonderful stone derives its appellation of ‘locked up”’ from a ridiculous 
story connected with the angel Gabriel. When the spirit of prophecy departed 
from Jerusalem, the stone would have taken its departure likewise ; but the 
angel Gabriel, mindful of the greatest prophet of all, the prophet Mahomet, 
whose advent was yet to be, laid his hand upon the stone and arrested its flight ! 
In confirmation of this they show the marks of thea; gel Gabriel's fingers! At 
last, in the twelfth year of the Hejira, the prophet Mahomet, accompanied by 
the angel Gabriel, was conveyed on that mysterious animal El Borak from the 
temple of Mecca to this stone, and from thence, after performing his devotions, 
accompanied by his celestial guide, he undertook the celebrated night journey 
through the seven heavens, when he received and repaid the salutations of the 
patriarchs, the prophets, and the angels, in their respective mansions, passed 
beyond the veil of unity, and approached within two bow-shots of the throne of 
God, when he was touched on the shoulder by the hand of the Almighty, and 
stricken with a cold chill that pierced himto the heart! After the arch- 
impostor had enjoyed a conversation with the Supreme Being, he again desce: d- 
ed upon this stone, repeated his devotions, and then remounting El Borak, he 
returned to Mecca, having performed in the tenth part of a night the journey of 
many thousand years! ‘lhe print of the prophet’s foot is also shown, in addi- 
tion to the marks of the angel Gabriel's fingers! From the perio: of that solemn 
event (say the Moslems) the stone has been immovably tixed upon the spot, 
where it is to await the final end and consummation of all things, when Maho- 
met will again descend upon the earth, and alight upon this identical stone, 
previous to the final judgment, which is to be passed upon all the sons of men 
in the neighbouring valley ef Jeboshaphat. The mosque was accordingly built 
by the Caliph Omar, to whom all these wonderful circumstances had been es- 
pecially revealed, over the sacred relic, which was railed round, and made to 
occupy the exact centre of the edifice. From this circumstance the mosque is 

also known by the name of * the mosque of the lockcd-up stone ! !”” 

This ridiculous reverence of a stone is remarkable, inasmuch as it is a super- 
stition of great antiquity, and much anterior to the time of Mahomet. In the 
Caaba of Mecca, the genuine antiquity of which ascends beyond the Christian 
era, a large black stone is held in the highest veneration by all the Arabs. This 
stone, there is every reason to believe, has been reverenced by them from a 
very remote period. Maximus of Tyre, in the second century, speaks of the 
superstitious worship of a quadrangular stone by the Arabs, and other writers 
have alluded to the same circumstance. When the Caliph Omar built the 
mosque in the holy city, on the site of the Jewish temple, which he intended to 
constitute as sacred an edifice as the Caaba of Mecca, he no doubt determined 
within himself that it would be necessary to have some set off against ‘the 
black stene” and “the well Zenzem,” and therefore trumped up the solemn 
story of Mabomet’s journey on the beast El Borak, and his ascent into heaven 
from ‘‘ the locked up stone,” #1. excurs on now universally believed among the 
Moslems to have been areal and corporeal transaction, although the seventeenth 
chapter of the Koran merely gives a mys‘erious allusion to such an expedition, 
without expressly naming either heaven, Jerusalem, cr Mecca. 

To increase the sanctity of the building, a host of other sacred subjects have 
been concocted. Under the stone is an irregular chamber, called “ the ennobled 
cavern of God,” in which is the well of souls, or entrance into the infernal re- 
gions, and some sacred relics connected with the names of Solomon, David, and 
the angel Gabriel; but I could never understand exactly what they were.— 
There are aiso to be seen the “shield ef Mahomet, the standard of Ali, the 
scales for weighing the souls of men, the saddle of El Borak, the birds of Solo- 
mon, the pomegranates of David,” &c , the sacred well at which the true be- 
lievers wash and drink, and near the western door the famous slab of marble, 
pierced with the wonderful nails, which gradually disappear one by one, mark- 
ing in their flight the completion of some great era in the history of the world ! 
When they are all gone, then, it is said, the end of all things is at hand ! 

We found it impossible to visit all these different relics in consequence of 
the discontent manifested by some Moslems, whose ebservation I had not been 
able toescape. Notwithstanding the exertions of my excellent guide, they col- 
lected round, chattered and screeched, and absolutely foamed at the mouth with 
tage, and it was with the greatest difficulty that we could make a decent re 
treat. We managed, however, some time after this interruption, to get a foot- 


_— 
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ing again within the Haram Schereef, and we succeeded in taking a peep at 
the Mosque el Aksa, the other great place of devotion within the sacred enclo- 
sure, but we did not venture to enter the interior of the building. On the side 
of the Mosque el Aksa there is a good view of the Bab el Kebla, the large gate- 
way of the Mosque of Omar, facing Mecca __It is ornamented with a handsome 
portico, supported by eight marble columns. In traversing the path leading 
from this gateway to the Mosque el Aksa, you pass by the orange fountain, so 
named from a few orange trees which overshadow the water. Here the true 
believers wash and purify themselves for prayer, and then pass on to the shady 
piazza, under which is the only doo- of entrance to the Mosque el Aksa. 

This building is of an entirely different shape and appearance from the Mosque 
of Omar. I+ is an oblong structure, somewhat similar to our modern churches, 
having a round tower and dome at the southera end of it. It is much more an- 
cient than the Mosque of Omar, having been in the Christian days of Jerusalem 
the church of the Purification, and it was converted into a mosque by the Mus- 
sulmen on their conquest of the city. The interior of the edifice is crowded 
with columns, the ceiling being supported by six rows of them; the two centre 
rows form a nave thirty-two feet wide, above which the roof rises considerably, 
and the walls on either side of the central nave, and are surmounted by arches 
which support the ce:ling above. The dome springs from the end of the central 
nave ; it is gilded and painted, and the light is admitted through windows of 
stained glass. 

This mosque also contains some very sacred relics ; there is the praying place 
of the Caliph Omar—a large octagonal pillar, called the pillar of Sidi Omar—the 
Bab Arrahma, or Gate of Mercy, said to occupy the place of the mercy-seat in 
Solomon's temple—two large granite pillars, called ‘*the columns of Fatima,’ 
said to have been exhibited by the Christians when the church was in their 
hands, as the two pillars which Solomon “ reared up before the temple, one on 
the right hand and the other on the left, and called the one on the right hand 
Jachin, and the name of that on the left Boaz! There is also the church of the 
first prophets, the praying place of Zacharias, the graves of the sons of Aaron,” 
&c. &c.,—all which solemn nonsense was, no doubt, fabricated by the Chris 
tians, and adopted by the Moslems, who have the highest respect for the Old 
Testament ! 

According to all accounts, there are substructions of a building of very great 
antiquity under this mosque, consisting of vast ranges of pillars and arches, and 
of huge blocks of stone. The materials with which this edifice and the Mosque 
of Omar were erected appear evidently to have belonged to a more ancient 
structure, and are doubtless portions of the idolatrous temples of Hadrian, of 
Heroi’s temple, and perhaps of the splendid edifice erected by Solomon the 
on of David. 

Of the identity of all this sacred enclosure of the Haram Schereef with that 
which was occupied by the great Jewish Temple, and the courts thereof, there 
can be no doubt. When Hadrian founded the Roman colony on the site of the 
ancient Jerusalem, he expressly directed the erection of ari idolatrous temple to 
Jupiter Capitolinus, on the site of Selomon’s temple on Mount Moriah ; which 
circumstance the historians of the period expressly assign as the immediate 
cause of the second great rebellion of the Jews. On the conversion of Constan- 
tine to Christianity, the idelatrous temples of Hadrian were destroyed, and on 
the pious pilgrimage of Helena, the mother of the emperor, to the Holy Land, 
Christian churches were reared upo» the ruins of the pagan temples ; Hadrian’s 
sacred grove, and his temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, were destroyed, the en- 
closure was dedicated to the worship of Christianity, and the Christian church 
of the Purification was erected. When the Arabians conquered Jerusalem, it 
was the first care of the caliph to erect a mosque worthy of ** the most holy city 
in the world after Mecca ;’’ and the Arabic writers tell us that the caliph made 
choice of the site of Solomon’s temple, erected upon it the splendid Mosque of 
Omar, and converted the Christian church into a place of prayer for the true 
believers. 

In the afternoon we passed out of the city, through the gate called the “ Gate 
of Zion’’ by the Christians, and traversed a winding rocky path, which skirted 
along the walls of the town. We then descended by a zig-zag road into the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, and visited the deep reservoir of water, alleged to be 
‘‘the pool of Siloam,” where the blind man received his sight. It is situated 
just uuder the city wall, and is a fountain or well of water, evidently of very 
great antiquity. 

We entered a vaulted subterranean passage, and descended a stair-case cut 
out of the rock. After a descent of sixteen steps we arrived at a small ledge 
or platform, and then entered a large grotto or cavern, pierced through the 
limestone rock: through this we descended, with the assistance of lights, four- 
teen steps more, and then came to a reservoir of clear limpid water, which fills 
up the entire cavity of the grotto Several persons, both Moslems and Chris- 
tians, accompanied me down the steps, and they all positively affirmed that the 
water rises and falls at stated periods, similar to the flux and reflux of the sea ! 
They seemed to regard the sacred element as very precicus, soaked and soused 
their beards in it, and drank it with great avidity. The water is brought into 
the grotto from the city above by an artificial channel cut through the rock, and 
it is said to make its escape in the same manner into the valley below, where it 
serves to water a few miserable gardens 

We passed up the valley of Jehoshaphat, and crossing the brook of Cedron, 
we visited the four striking ancient sepulchres, called “the sepulchres of the 
patriarchs.” They are placed at the base of the rugged rocks and eminences 
which hem in the valley to the eastward. 

The two principal sepulchres are ‘the tomb of Absalom,”’ and “ the tomb of 
Zacharias ;” they are both conspicuous objects from all points of the valley of 
Jehushap)at 

The rock has been cut away, so as to leave two large isolated masses in the 
centre of an area hollowed out of the hill; these masses have been then regu- 
larly shaped, and adorned with architectural decorations and columns, which 
appear to support the monumental edifice, but are, in fact, integra! paris of the 
entire mass. Absalom’s sepulchre is a large square monument, ornamented 
with twenty-four semi-columns of the Doric order, six on each front, surmounted 
by a cornice, frieze, and triglyphs. The upper part is shaped off into a lofty 
triengular pyramid, which is not of the same piece as the rest of the structure. 
After removing some loose stones and rubbish, we entered by an aperture 
which had been broken in the face of the tomb by some sacrilegious hand, and 
found o rselves in a sepulchral chamber, furnished all round with niches for the 
recept on of dead bodies. ‘The original entrance is not perceptible, and it is 
probable that after the large isolated mass had been hollowed out, and the 
sepulchral chamber formed, and filled with the dead bodies which it was des 
tined to contain, the pyramidal roof was constructed and placed upon the mo- 
nolithic mass, so that the grave might be effectually closed, and no visible 
entrance left to invite the sacrilegious footstep of the inquisitive intruder. 

The ancient Egyptians were most careful to close up and conceal the entran- 
ces to their tombs, and so it appears were the ancient Jews. 

“The tomb of Zacharias” is much smaller and plainer than the tomb of Ab- 
salom ; the rock is merely shaped and planed, and carried toa point. We 
could discover no entrance whatever. 

The two other sepulchres are those of Saint James and Jehoshaphat, which 
are excavated grottos, fronted with porticos and architectural decorations. 
That of St. James has a portico ef four columns, resting on a basement of solid 
rock, planed and shaped, and the sepulchre of Jehoshaphat has a well-sculptured 
door. I entered this last tomb with much difficulty, and, scrambling over stones 
and rubbish, found the customary sepulchral subterranean apartment furnished 
with niches for the dead. 

These sepu'chres have been christened with the names they hold by the 
monks and priests, and to recount their stories and legends about them would 
be worse than silence. Nothing whatever is known as to the period of their 
construction. 

Chateaubriand observes, “If I was required to fix precisely the age in which 
these mausoleums were erected, I should pl:ce it about the time of the alliance 
between the Jews and Lacedemonians under the first Maccabees. The Doric 
order was still prevalent in Greece: the Corinthian did not supplant it till half 
a century later, when the Romans began to overrun Peloponuesus and Asia.” 
In naturalising at Jerusalem the architecture of Corinth and Athens, the Jews 
intermixed with it the forms of their peculiar style. ‘The tombs in the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, and the sepulchres of the kings, display a manifest alliance of 
the Egyptian and Grecian taste. 

All along the steep elevations skirting the edge of the ravine are numerous 
sepulchral grottos, forming one continued ancient cemetery. 

We re-crossed the valley of Jehoshaphat, and ascending the steep acclivities 
of Mount Moriah, and before entering the city I was shown the following holy 
Mussulman curiosities. 

There is a piece of a column, projecting from the top of the city wall, which 
is here very lofty, and built along the edge of a steep rocky declivity. On this 
column, say the Moslems, Mahomet is to sit at the last day and judge all man- 
kind, who are to be assembled in the valley of Jehoshaphat below! From this 
spot, too, they positively affirm, will commence El Serat, the invisible bridge 
alluded to in the Koran, sharper than the edge of a sword, which believers wiil 
pass over with the rapidity of the lightning’s gleam and enter paradise; but 
from which the infidel will fail into the precipice below, and from thence be 
yy through the dissolving fabric of the globe itself into the bottomless pit 
of bell! 

It is hardly worth while to allude to these nonsensical stories, but they are 
really believed by the Moslem pilgrims who resort to Jerusalem, and, in common 
with the monkish legends, they serve to show into what extravagant absurdi- 


ues men fall in matters of religion who are shrewd and sensible upon other 
subjeets. 





The Moslems, in their stories and legends connected with Jerusalem, have 

















made asad jumble of the Old Testament and the Koran. The idea that ali the 
world will be judged in the valley of Jehoshaphat is evidently taken from the 
third chapter ot Jocl—* I will gather all nations, and will bring them down into 
the valley of Jehoshaphat, and will plead with them there for my people, and 
for my heritage Israel, whom they have scattered among the nations, and parted 
my lands. Let the heathen be wakened and come up to the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, for there will I sit to judge all the heathen round about. Multitudes, 
muliitudes-in the valley of decision, for the day of the Lord ‘s near in the 
valley of decision.” 

We passed again by the large well-shaped stones and the ancient gateway in 
the city wall, near Saint Stephen’s Gate, which I have before mentioned as a 
remnant of Hadrian's colony of A®lia Capitolina. This, I find, is called the 
Golden Gateway ; and as it is altogether of a different architecture, and evi- 
dently much more ancient than any of the Saracenic or Turkish structures about 
Jerusalem, it has been wisely affirmed by the monks and priests to be the iden- 
t cal gate by which our Saviour entered Jerusalem from Bethphage, riding on 
an ass, when ‘‘the multitude spread their garments in the way, and cut down 
the branches from the trees, and strewed them in the way!” And all this do 
this pilgrim-hunt ng, alms-seeking, ministers of the Gospel maintain before the 
ignorant, superstitious wanderers from distant parts, in the very teeth of the 
undoubted evidence which we have of the complete and utter destruction of 
the ancient city by Titus, ‘so that not one stone was left standing upon 
another.” 

As we passed on to St. Stephen’s Ga'e, my guide pointed to a part of the 
city wall, which here forms the boundary of the sacred enclosure of the Harem 
Schereef; and he informed me, that on the opposite side of the wall there was 
a small building within which the Moslems affirm they possess safely secured, 
“the throne of Solomon!’’ After getting through the gate, we passed over 
some vacant spaces of ground covered with rubbish, and entered the street called 
Haratel Allam As we passed by the large gateway opening upon the Harem 
Schereef, my guide stopped to draw my attention to the Mekheme Sidina 
Daoud, the judgment seat of David, which had escaped us during our rapid and 
burried visit to the mosques in the morning. It is a small building, surmounted 
by a cupola, and stands in front of the Bab Daoud. The inside is adorned, my 
guide tells me, with an exterior circle of eleven very antique columns of a 
beautiful species of stone which support the ceiling, and witn an inner circle of 
six similar columns which support the cupola. Thais is positively affirmed to be 
“the tribunal of King David !”’ 


“ THE LION’S ORDEAL.” 
From “ The Lion; a Tale of the Cuoteries.” 

[We need only to premise that ¢he “ Lion” is Robert Brandon, and that the 
Lion has written a tragedy, which, rare as is such an occurrence on the part of 
our enlightened and liberal-minded theatrical managers, has actually been 
‘* read,” accepted, and is on the point of being produced ] 

The curtain wasup. The play was not historicai, for Brandon’s ignorance 
of history surmounted to the sublime point—and he had not yet condescended 
by cramming, to eke out deficient resources. Moreover, the manager had bar- 
gained that there should be as litle pageantry as possible—one new dress for 
the heroine—and only six supernumeraries to figure in a bridal processiun, 
which nevertheless figured in the bills as a 

TRAIN OF INEFFABLE SPLENDOUR!!! 


Tt was merely a common story of love and rivalry—hackneyed was the word 
which ran through the press on the following morning—a story universally 
agreed by all the knowing translators, and adapters, and otherwise manufactu- 
rers of the legitimate drama, to be deficient in point and construction, and stage 
effect. It was a tale of two sisters: the less fairone was betrothed to a young 
nobleman. The beauty had been confidante to her sister’s passion a while too 
long—until she too, loved—and the youth, who was fickle, and infirm of pur- 
pose, discovered this ; and, won by her beauty, was faithless to his betrothed 
lady—who, by way of executing a deep and certain revenge, contracted her- 
self to marry her former lover's ancient and decrepid father, on condition that 
her dowry should be the son’s disinheritance. On this thread hung the story, 
which—before the confidantes had unfolded any part of it in ten “lengths” a- 
piece,—Suffield pronounced to be ‘decidedly shallow.” ‘I always thought 
decently of Brandon’s abilities, Lady De:eham, but really this is too... .” 

Her answer was drowned in the applause with which the house greeted its 
favourite actress. 

* Do you see!” whispered Bellenden to Sadgrove, when the stoutness of 
their gloves had been sulliciently tested for a first attempt —“‘ Tooth-ache again 
tonight. I can see it by the way she holds her mouth. She has it whenever 
she’s in the sulks, you know. Ina desperate humour she was, this morning, 
about the contract scene. IfI had not encouraged her a little... If we had 
not, between us, cut out... Well, we shall see—I’ll go round at the end of the 
act.” 

The act went off tolerably. The actress (and, as Sadgrove sige! said, 
“the play was she,”) was a handsome woman—had one speech of charming 
poetry, as the modern drama goes—and three new attitudes. Her partisans 
were uproarious, and those of the second lady—the sister and the slighted one, 
inasmuch as no new stage finery had been bestowed upon her—were willing to 
wait till their favourite should have something todo. The world was tolerably 
benevolent when the drop scene fell ; and if not yet ‘‘ unprecedently interested,” 
had no objection to become so. A good-natured buzz ran throughout the house: 
and Robert, whose lethargy was leaving hith, who had shivered and winced to 
hear so many notable lines delivered to‘ally without understanding and emphasis 
—and whose very lips had followed the actors involuntarily—took breath, and, 
encouraged by the mermur, ventured from the loophole of his retreat to peep 
out, and see how his friends were bestowing themselves. But his eye at once 
settled itself upon Old Brandon. Could Ursula be aware of her father’s pre- 
sence? Was that dull fixity of gaze, interest! 

* * * * * 





* ® * 

The curtain rose again—and the suspense increased. The second act was 
thought to drag a little—the silence, with which the first had been received, 
was broken by fewer plaudits, and more coughs. The pit had time to become 
restless,—and when Suffield, who sat obtrusively forward, took snuff—a bevy 
of youths, who wilnessed the operation, followed his example so profusely, that 
a violent sneezing drowned Robert's own favourite passage—that delicate and 
poetical speech, which, spoken in a low and melancholy tone by the actress, 
might, he bad hoped, have spoken to—as it was written a¢—one, at least, among 
the audience. But what matter if it did pass unheeded !—Lady Merivale was 
not there. 

“ Where is our fair friend ?’’ asked Suffield. 

‘Kept away by the Age, I suppose. They said that on Sunday she had 
written the play,” was Lady Dereham’s sarcastic answer. 

s * * * + 


a 

By this time Lady Garston had confided to Colonel Stragglethorpe that she 
was a little disappointed. ‘‘ No suitability -not deep, not philosophical—now, 
is it?’’—and Cherry had discovered that the beauty of the Tragedy “ was old 
enough to be a grandmother, aad a ram figure—quite a Guy,—with all those 
poodie-dog corkscrews hanging round her heads!” And Mrs. Florida had said, 
‘* Ah ! but I like ringlets Sevigné wise! You should see Miss Placide, as we saw 
her at the Bowery, in Mrs. Beverley :—such an elegant costume—a blue satin 
waist, and a plume of paddy feathers! Think me on, Belle, to show Lady Gar- 
ston, Mr. Thrushton's piece on Miss Placide.” 

** Now,” said Almond, turning round, as the act music was again cut short, 
by the ruthless tingle of the peremptory bell —* Now we come to the crisis. If 
this scene succeed . . . Hush!” .., 

On came the actors and actresses, and the scene began. It was the signing 
of the contract of marriage between the revengeful lady and the doting noble 
man. She was to appear dragging her bewildered sister to the table—compel- 
ling her to witness the parchments; and then, turning upon her with taunting 
and triumphant malediction, was to pour out all her long hoarded contempt,and 
rage, and bitterness—the two having never exchanged confidences since the 
wronged one had discovered the treason. And by the table was to stand, like a 
resuscitated mummy 1ather than a man, her ancient bridegroom—looking yet 
older than her own father, who was also present. It was one of those scenes 
of passion and energy which young, eager writers love to plan, and old, ranting 
actors delight to play—but from the over-colour and over-metion of which the 
better experienced sbrink—a scene which the least excess must make hazardous 
in representation. It began. “ The first woman,”—with clenched lip and con- 
centrated eye, and a hoarse, cavernous voice, and an irresolute step, faintly 
copied from Pasta’s, in the murder scene of Medea—had disappeared into the 
inner chamber, and was even now forcing forwar i the bewildered beauty,whom 
conscious treason was makirg faulter. They were half across the stage, when, 
as the unlucky fates would have it, in grasping her companion’s hand, the Tra- 
gedy Queen, too, grasped a corner of her veil—and this veil had been rem 
secured to the ringlets, which had provoked Cherry’s remark. It was a “thril- 
ling struggle,”"—as one of the papers afterwards described it—Vengeance and 
Despair being peculiarly emphatic and impetuous; while Beauty overdid even 
the gawky reluctance which, at the rehearsals, had made Sadgrove sick. At 
last the former enacted a clutch on the shoulder of the latter, totally unforeseen 
and unprepared for on the part of the victim. Arm and elbow caught in the veil 
—and, in trying to disengage themselves, the veil followed arm and elbow— 
and the ringlets followed the veil; and, herrible to relate! Robert was startled 
out uf that confused feeling—that heat and cold of suspense—that terrible 
thirst-—that frightful quickness of hearing, which were beginning to increase 
upon him, by ihe scream awakened by the sight of Beauty tottering at the 
place of signature, with Fury towering at her side, pointing, with outstretched 
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...a perfectly bare poll. The roar, the agony of mirth was indes- 
at stie—Sufield Setioks if Sel Dereham was to be believed, till his stays 
ed, and Cherry, to whom all that hed passed had as yet been but “ leather 
and pruneila,” shouted, loud enough for the nouse to hear—* Now,thal's famous, 
Icall it! Bravo! Robin! Encore! en—core ! Who would have thought 
had so much fun in him?” 
ve rhere was no enduring to witness any more! The horror—the dismay— 
the rage—the disgust wh ch seized Brandon might have been struggled with, 
had he not caught Suffield’s convulsed attitude—had he not heard Cherry’s 
applause, which provoked another roar—had he not been frozen by 4 eight of 
that still, motionless white head—a blessing that it was turned from hum - To 
have encountered a laugh there would have driven bim mad! 
* * * * * * * * 

Matters grew worse and worse ; the initiated whis ered that the Tragedy 
Queen was almest in a state of delirium betwixt tooth ache and the respon- 
sibility of the play. Her companions began to lose heart ; the violent to rant 
yet more outrageously by way of defiance—the tame to become hurried, and 
nervous, and inaudible. A thousand seunds of discontent, and dissatisfaction 
from loud and heavy-footed men, who tramped up and down, and timid women, 
who wished to be taken home “before any disturbance began,’ reached our 
hero, who was now leaning over the balustrade of the great staircase, in a 
state approaching insensibility. He was so wrapped up in a huge cloak, and 
so little known in person, and, moreover, so pale, and haggard, and desperate- 
looking, that no acquaintance was likely to have recognised him ; and his own 
friends were certain to sit the tragedy out to the dropping of the curtain. But 
a hand was upon his shoulder. and a voice said in his ear, “ Well Master 
Robin !” and he was forced to turn; and, sick and shame-stricken as he was, 
to confront his grandfather. The ironically-familiar greeting meant no tender- 
ness ! 

“Well, Master Robin. I’m fortunate ! just in time to see what a great man 
you are. How do you like book-making and play-writing ?” 

* e * . * * +. * 

“0, stop, Lady Dereham,—do stop one moment!” cried an eager voice 
behind them—* was there ever anything so distressing? No common chance 
the poor fellow’s play had, as they manage things here—so blind to their own 
interest ! Colonel Stragglethorpe offered to light the stage with hisnew patent 
reflectors, and they would not—Lady Dereham, I do not think [ have yet pre- 
sented my friend, Colonel Stragglethorpe. We are now going to an electrical 
meeting ; wouldn’t you like . . . How many shocks can you bear in one 
evening?” 

** Why, I have had my quota to-night,” said Lady Dereham; “ excuse my 
running away, good night—” and she was gone, pursued by Lady Garston’s— 
“‘ We shall meet on Friday—I suppose I may venture to take Colonel Strag 


“Well,” said Suffield, as they drove off—‘ never before did I feel the full 
force of an abbreviation. But this poor Brandon’s play—it is of serious con- 
sequence tohim. I wonder where he is.” 

e was at home—haunted by his grandfather's words and face, like a curse. 
* * * * * * e * 


“ And this was to have been the night of his apotheosis!” 


MRS. HEMANS AND HER WORKS. 


The Works of Mrs. Hemans, with a Memoir of her Life. By her Sister. 
Vol.I. 12mo. pp. 352. Edinburgh, 1839. Blackwood and Co. London, 
Cadell. 

During the last thirty or forty years, man has done much, “ in his degree,” to 
dignify and adorn the literature of England, woman has done not less in hers ; 
and between the two a prodigal harvest has been set before the public. Nor have 
these labourers encroached upon each other. Each sex has its fields of particu- 
lar action ; and, with general bonds of analogy, the products have their distinctive 
features. If Scott has depicted the many-coloured shows of human life, so has 
Maria Edgeworth; and if Byron has dissected down to the moving springs of 
the throbbing heart, so has Joanna Baillie, and with a hand searcely less skilful. 
L. E. L. (for we wish to remember her by no other appellation) threw the man- 
tle of imagination over the aspects of common life, with an adroitness equal to 
that with which Wilson has repeopled Fairy-land ; while, on the other hand, 
Mary Mitford has painted from observatien with the truth and Flemish precision 
ofa Crabbe. There may be greater force in Southey, and grea‘er depth in 
Wordsworth ; but who can deny that Caroline Bowles and Mary Howitt “ hold 
up the mirror to Nature,’ and shew us her reflected features, in a light that 
never ‘‘ o’ersteps her modesty ?’”” We need cull no further from this posy of 
fair names, since illustrations are as “thick as blackberries.” , 

One great excellence of the genius of Mrs. Hemans is, that the tone of her 
poetry is uniformly exalted ; it soars on eagles’ wings; yet, at the same time, 
it is true to nature and feeling, and free from all exaggeration. No attainment 
is more difficult than this. One of the prominent follies of aspiring, yet mediocre 
minds, is to strike a high key-note at setting out; and, in the vain endeavour 


CHe Albion. 


displaying itself in high-wrought excitements or ostentatious professions, but 
silently influencing every action of her life, and shedding a perpetual sunshine 
over all which came within its sphere. How truly the love of this exemplary 
mother was returned and appreciated, may be traced in many affecting instances 
through the following pages, from the artless birthday effusion of the child of 
eight years old, to the deathbed hymn of agonised affection, in the matured 
years of the daughter, herself a matron and a mother. And when that love 
had been sealed and sanctified by death, stil more fervent are the yearnings 
breathed forth in the passionate adjuration to ‘ the charmed picture of the 
‘ Sweet face that o'er her childhood shone ;’ 
and last and deepest, and best of all, in the sonnet ‘Toa Family Bible,’ in 
which the mourner, chastened yet consoled, looks back upon the days when her 
mother’s lips were wont to breathe forth the sacred lore of those hallowed pages, 
and meekly and thankfully acknowledges it to have been— 
‘A seed not lost—for which, in darker years, 
O Book of Heaven! J pour with grateful tears, 
Heart-blessings on the holy dead and thee.’ 
It may well be imagined how the heart of such a mother would be garnered 
up in a child so gifted as the bright and blooming Felicia, whose extraordinary 
quickness in acquiring information of every kind, was not less remarkable than 
the grasp of memory with which she retained it. She could repeat pages of 
poetry from her favourite authors, after having read them but once over; and 
a scarcely less wonderful faculty was the rapidity of her reading, which even in 
childhood, and still more in after-life, was such, that a bystander would imagine 
she was only carelessly turning over the leaves of a book, when, in truth, she 
was taking in the whole sense as completely as others would do whilst poring 
over it with the c’osest attention. Qne of her earliest tastes was a passion for 
Shakspere, which she real, as her choicest recreation, at six years old; and in 
later days she would often refer to the hours of romance she had passed in a 
secret haunt of her own—a seat amongst the branches of an old apple-tree— 
where, revelling in the treasures of the cherished volume, she would become 
completely absorbed in the imaginative world it revealed to her. ‘The following 
lines, written at eleven years old, may be adduced as a proof of her juvenile 
enthusiasm :— 
‘“SHAKSPERE. 
I love to rove 9’er history’s page, 
Recall the hero and the sage ; 
Revive the actions of the dead, 
And memory of ages fled : 
Yet it yields me greater pleasnre 
To read the poet's pleasing measure ; 
Led by Shakspere, bard inspired, 
The bosom’s energies are fired ; 
We learn to shed the generous tear 
O’er poor Ophelia’s sacred bier ; 
To love the merry mooulit scene, 
With fairy elves in valleys green ; 
Or, borne on fancy’s heavenly wings, 
To tisten while sweet Ariel sings. 
How sweet the ‘native woodnotes wild’ 
Of him, the Muse’s favourite child! 
Of him whose magic lays impart 
Each various feeling to the heart !’ 

‘“‘ At about the age of eleven, she passed a winter in London with her father 
and mother; and a similar sojourn was repeated in the following year, after 
which she never visited the metropolis. The contrast between the confinement 
of a town life, and the happy freedom of her own mountain home, was even 
then so distasteful to her, that the indulgences of plays and sights soon ceased 
to be cared for, and she longed to rejoin ber younger brother and sister in their 
favourite rural haunts and amusements—the nuttery wood, the beloved apple- 
tree, the old arbour, with its swing, the post-office tree, in whose trunk a daily 
interchange of family letters was established, the pool where fairy ships were 
launched (generally painted and decorated by herself), and, dearer still, the 
fresh, free ramble on the seashore, or the mountain expedition to the Signal 
Station, or the Roman Encampment.” 

Studies, Rambles and Predilections.—*“In 1809, the family removed from 
Gwrych to Bronwylfa, near St. Asaph, in Flintshire. Here, though in some- 
what less of seclusion than during the previous years of her life, her aind con- 
tinued to develope itself, and her tastes and pursuits to embrace a progressive- 
ly wider range. The study of the Spanish and Portuguese languages was added 
to the already acquired French and Italian. She also read German, though it 
was not until many years later ihat she entered with full apprehension into the 
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but we have little of that gentleman in the Memoir; and, in 1818, he took his 
departure for good and all to Rome, where, we presume, he still resides. We 
heer no more of him than what the following brief passage contains :— 

“In the year 1818, Captain Hemans, whose health had been long impaired 
by the vicissitudes of a military life, determined upon trying the effects of a 
southern climate ; and, with this view, repaired to Rome, which he was induced 
to fix upon as his place of residence. It has been alleged, and with perfect 
truth, that the literary pursuits of Mrs. Hemans, and the education of ber cbil- 
dren, made it more eligible for her to remain under the maternal roof, than to 
accompany her husband to Italy. It is, however, unfortunately but too well 
known, that such were not the only reasons which led to this divided course. — 
To dwel! on this subject would be unnecessarily painful, yet it must be stated, 
that nothing like a permanent separation was ¢ontemplated at the time, nor did 
it ever amount to more than a tacit conventional arrangement which offered no 
obstacle to the frequent interchange of correspondence, nor to a constant re- 
ference to their father in all things relating to the disposal of their boys. But 
years rolled on—seventeen years of absence, and consequently alienation—and 
from this time to the hour of her death, Mrs. Hemans and her husband never 
met again. In a position so painful, #s must ever be that of a woman for whom 
the most sacred of iies is thus virtually broken, all outward consolations can be 
but of secondary value; yet much of what these could affurd was granted to 
Mrs. Hemans in the extending influence of her talents, the growing popularity 
of her writings, and the warm interest and attachment of many private friends, 
Amongst the most devoted of these, from an early period of their acquaintance, 
were the family of the late Bishop of St. Asaph, the good and lamented Dr. 
Luxmoore. In this kind-hearted-prelate, Mrs. Hemens possessed a never- 
failing friend and counsellor, whose advice, in the absence of nearer ties, she 
at all times sought with affectionate reliance, and whose approbation she valued 
with appreciating respect. His paternal kindness was aot confined to heiself, 
but extended with equal indulgence to her children, who were so accustomed 
to the interest he would take in their studies and sports, that they seemed to 
consider themselves as having an inherent right to his notice and favour; and 
would talk of ‘their own bishop’ in an amusing tone of appropriation. Man 
years afterwards, in a letter from Chiefswood, their mother thus alludes to the 
recollection of former days : ‘I have been much at Abbotsford, where my boys 
run in and out as if they were children of the soil, or as if it were * the palace.’ ” 


[We may resume this subject hereafter. ] 





THE TOURNAMENT. 


The grand tournament at Eglintoun Castle which is fixed for the 28th of 
August, and the two following days, is at present the engrossing subject of 
conversation in the fashionable circles. Saturday last was the last day of re- 
hearsal, when the gardens of the Eyre Arms Tavern were honoured by the 
presence of their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess 
Augusta and Mary of Cambridge, and upwards of 3,500 persons of distinction. 
On each side of the ground were elevated benclies for the accommodation of 
the spectators. At the extreme end were three tents, where the Knights were 
equipped At the opposite end a marquee was erected for the Royal Family 
and principal nobility. The ground was furnished with a barrier, and all the 
other appurtenances of the ancient ulting-yar¢. 

The Duchess of Cambridge, accompanied by the Princesses Augusta and 
Mary of Cambridge, arrived shortly before four, attended by Baron Knesebeck 
and the Hon. Miss Kerr Her Royal Highness was received by the Earl of 
Eglintoun, Earl of Wilton, &c. ‘The practice then commenced with running 
at the Quintain. The Hon. Captain Gage, Lord Glenlyon, Viscount Alford, the 
Hon. Captain Maynard, &c., greatly distinguished themselves by the force of 
their attacks. Viscount Alford and Lord Glenlyon received falls during the af- 
ternoon. ‘The young Marquess of Worcester, who very suecessfully pierced 
the oranges with his spear, through his horse shying, was thrown, but was not 
hurt. At a quarter to six, the Marshal of the List (Lord Gage) made the sub- 
joined proclamation preparatory to the Earl of Eglintoun and Viscount Alford 
entering the lists:— 

‘‘No Knight to ride more than three courses with the same opponent, in 
which advantage of any kind gained twice by the same lance decides the vic- 
tory; so that if these be gained in the two first, the victory is decided, as in 
heats at a race. 

‘*N. B.—In default of other advantages gained in any course, the judge will 
decide for the atteint made nearest to the centre of the shield. 

“Tt is expressly ordered by the Earl of Eglintoun, and must be distinctly un- 
derstood by each Knight upon engaging to run a coarse, that he is to strike his 
opponent on no other part than the shield ; and that an atteint made elsewhere 
will be adjudged foul, and the match forfeited. 

‘“‘ Particular attention is most earnestly requested to be paid to this injunc- 





soul and spirit of that magnificent language, and wrote of it as ‘ having opened 
to her a new world of thought and feeling, so that even the music of the ‘ Fi- 
chenland,’ as Korner calls it, seemed to acquire a deeper tone, when she had 
gained a familiarity with its noble poetry.’ The powers of her memory were 





to sustain the same tone, to break down by degrees, and end in complete falset- 
to. Others betake to a diametrically opposite course. They craw] off on all 
fours, like Grimaldi of yore ; and occasionally do so with a humility as clever 
as it is amusing. Then ademivolte is attempted in the shape of a simile, which, 
mayhap, causes us to laugh or stare; and the exhibition closes with the coun- 
terpart of the tailor’s ride to Brentford. The differeace between the two kinds 
of performances only exists in this, that, while the former fal!s below our ex- 
pectations, the latter exceeds them 

Free from either of these faults and follies of tone, the style of Mrs. Hemans’ 
poetry is lofty without exaggeration, and natural without meanness. In her 
choice of subjects, she is severe without being fastidious ; and in her handling 
of them she is classical, without overlaying true feeling with the artifices of 
composition. Quid tetigit ornavit. She has looked on life and nature with her 
own eyes ; and she has invested many common and familiar objects with a 
beauty unknown to them before. When we gaze on the sea, we think of “ The 
Treasures of the Deep ;” to the circle around the evening hearth occurs “ The 
Graves of a Household ;” the opening snow-drop speaks to us with ‘“‘ The Voice 
of Spring ;”” and the falling leaves remind us of ‘ The Hour of Death.” 

** Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set; but all— 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death !” 


so extraordinary, as to be sometimes made the subject of a wager by those who 
were sceptical as to the possibility of her achieving what she would, in the most 
undoubting simplicity undertake to perform. On one of these occasions, to 
satisfy the incredulity of one of her brothers, she learned by heart, having never 
read it before, the whole of Heber’s poem of * Europe’ in one hour and twenty 
minutes, and repeated it without a single mistake or a moment’s hesitation.— 
The length of this poem is four hundred and twenty-four lines. She had a 
taste for drawing, which, with time and opportunity for its cultivation, would, 
doubtless, have led to excellence ; but having so many other pursuits requiring 
her attention, she seldom attempted any thing beyond slight sketches in pencil 
or Indian ink. Her correctness of eye, and the length and clearness of her 
vision, were almost as proverbial amongst her friends as her extraordinary powers 
of memory. She played both the harp and piano with much feeling and ex- 
pression, and at this time had a good voice, but in a very few years it became 
weakened by the frequent recurrence of affections of the chest, and singing was 
consequently discontinued. Even in her most joyous days, the strains she pre- 
ferred were always those of a pensive character. The most skilful combina- 
tions of abstract musical science did not interest or please her: what she loved 
best were national airs, whether martial or melancholy (amongst these the Welsh 
and Spanish were her favourites,) and whatever might be called suggestive mu- 
sic, as awakening associations, either traditional, local, or imaginary. There 
are ears in which certain melodies are completely identified with the recollec- 
tion of her pecu iarly soft and sostenuto touch, which gave to the piano an ef- 


It is this delicacy of perception, this deep feeling of the beautiful, this love | fect almost approaching to the swell of an organ Amongst these may be men- 
and passionate admiration of the pure, the holy, the true, the exalted, and the | tioned Jomelli’s ‘Chaconne,’ Oginsky’s well-known ‘ Polonaise,’ some of the 
domestic, which renders Mrs. Hemans so peculiarly the poet of woman. In her| slow movements from the ballet of ‘ Nina,’ and a little touching air called the 
writings, the highest imagination is chastened by the most exquisite taste. Her | ‘ Moravian Nun,’ brought from Germany by her eldest brother, who had learned 


poetry is directed to the noblest of all ends, the purification of the affections ; 
and hence its great charm for the wise and good. Its high merits have given it 
more immediate nutice with contemporaries ; but in this will be found its more 
enduring claim to popularity. Every British mother must rejoice to find such 
a writer as Mrs. Hemans a favourite with her children. 

For these and other reasons we were pleased to see a complete and uniform 
edition of the works of Mrs. Hemans announced, in a style and elegance befit- 
ting their merits. ‘The demand for such a publication shews a healthy taste in 
the public mind ; and we doubt not that its acceptation with readers will be 
equivalent with its justdeserts. It can scarcely be otherwise ; for, most assu- 
redly, Felicia Hemans is now a British classic. 

The preliminary volume is almost entirely occupied by a verv interesting me- 
moir of Mrs. Hemans, from the pen of her sister (Mrs. Hughes); and from this 
nafrative we Dow give two or three extracts. Hitherto the biographical notices 
of this distinguished lady have been most desultory and conflicting : some of 
them are, we might say, almost purely imaginary ; and, if we except the sketch 
written by Mr. Moir (Delta), and prefixed to the ** Poetical Remains” —the ma- 
terials for which were furnished by her family—the outlines of her life have 
been distorted in a manner scarcely to be credited in the case of a contemporary. 

Birth and early Childhood.—* Felicia Dorothea Browne was born in Liver- 
pool, on the 25th September, 1793. Her father, a native of Ireland, was a mer- 
chant of considerable eminence. Her mother, whose family name was Wagner, 
and who was of mingled Italian and German descent, was the daughter of the 
Imperial and Tuscan consul at Liverpool. The subject of this memoir (the fifth 


itby ear. In after-life, when, like ‘a reed shaken by the wind,’ her frame had 
been shattered by sorrow and suffering, the intensity of her perceptions was 
such, that music became a painful excitement, and there were times when her 
nerves were too much overwrought to bear it. Allusions to this state of feeling 
are found in many of her poems ; and in one of her letters, referring to a work 
of Richter’s, she thus expresses herself :—* What a deep echo gives answer 
within the mind to the exclamation of the ‘immortal old man’ at the sound of 
music! ‘Away! away! thou speakest of things which, throughout my end- 
less life, I have found not, and shall not find!’ All who have feit music, must, 
at times, I think, have felt this, making its sweetness too piercing to be sustain. 
ed.’ Some of the happiest days the young poetess ever passcd were during 
occasional visits to some friends at Conway, where the charms of the scenery, 
combining all that is most beautiful in wood, water, and ruin, are sufficient to 
inspire the most prosaic temperament with a certain degree of enthusiasm ; 
and it- may therefore well be supposed, how fervently a soul, constituted like 
hers, would worship Nature at so fitting a shrine. With that happy versatility 
which was at all times a leading characteristic of her mind, she would now en- 
ter with childlike playfulness into the enjoyments of a mountain scramble, or a 
pic nic water party, the gayest of the merry band, of whom some are now, like 
herself, laid low, some far away in fereign lands, some changed by sorrow, and 
all by time ; and then, in graver mood, dream away hours of pensive contempla- 
tion amidst the gray ruins of that noblest of Welsh castles, standing, as it then 
did, in solitary grandeur, unapproached by bridge or causeway, flinging its broad 
shadow across the tributary waves which washed its regal wa!ls. These lovely 


of seven children, one of whom died an infant), was distinguished, almost from | scenes never ceased to retain their hold over the imagination of her whose youth- 


her cradle, by extreme beauty and precocious talents. Before she bad attained 
the age of seven, her father, having suffered commercial reverses, in common 
with many others engaged in similar speculations at that revolutionary era, 
broke up his establishment at Liverpool, and removed, with his family, icto 
Wales, where, for the next nine years, they resided at Gwrych, near Abergele, 
in Denbighshire, a large old,mansion, close to the sea, and shut in by a pictu- 
resque range of mountains ‘ Inthe calm seclusion of this romantic region, with 
ample range through the treasures of an extensive library, the young poetess 
passed a happy childhood, to which she would often fondly revert, amidst the 
vicissitudes of her after life. Here she imbibed that intense love of nature, 
which ever afterwards ‘haunted her like a passion,’ and that warm attachment 
for the ‘ green land of Wales,’ its affectionate true-hearted peop!e—their tradi- 
tions, their music, and ali their interesting characteristics, which she cherished 
to the last hours of her existence. After the loss of her eldest sister, who died 
young, her education became the first care of a mother, whose capability for the 
task could only be equalled by her devotedness : whose acquirements were of 
the hyghest order ; and whose whole character, presenting a rare union of strong 
sense with primitive single-mindedness, was an exemplification of St. Paul's 


description of that charity which ‘suffereth long and is kind,’ ‘ seeketh not her | and images are pregnant with beauty and vigour 


own,’ * thinketh no evil.’ Her piety was sober, steadfast, and cheerful; never 


fnl muse had so often celebrated their praises. Her peculiar admiration of 
Mrs. Joanna Baillie’s play of * Ethwald,’ was always pleasingly associated with 
the recollection of her having first read it amidst the ruins of Conway Castle. 
At Conway, too, she first made acquaintance with the lively and graphic 
‘ Chronicles’ of the chivalrous Froissart, whose inspiring pages never lost their 
place in her favour. Her own little poem, ‘The Ruin and its Flowers,’ which 
will be found amongst the earlier pieces in the present collection, was written 
on an excuision to the old fortress of Dyganwy, the remains of which are situ- 
ated on a bold promontory near the entrance of the river Conway ; and whose 
ivyed walks, now fast mouldering into oblivion, once bore their part bravely in 
the defence of Wales; and are further endeared to the lovers of song and tra- 
dition, as having echoed the complaints of the captive Elphin, and resounded to 
the harp of Taliesin.” 

In 1808, a collection of her juvenile poems was given to the public; and in 
1812 another volume, entitled “* Domestic Affections,”’ which is here reprinted, 
as a specimen of her style of juvenile composition. What we most admire, we 
imitate ; and the resemblance to ‘The Pleasures of Hope” is too apparent — 
rhe whole composition, however, is full of promise, and many of the thoughts 
In the preceding year, 1811, 
she had married Captain Hemans—an ill-assorted union, to say the least of it ; 





tion, for the general good and credit of the proposed tournament, as any unto- 
| ward accident might throw discredit upon it, or even prevent its ever taking 
| place, by force of law or public opinion. 

‘‘No Knight can be permitted to ride without having on the whole of hie 
tilting pieces. 

‘“‘Lances of equal length, substance, and quality, as far as can be seen, will 
be delivered to each Knight, and none others will be allowed. 

‘* Gace, Marshal of the Lists.” 

A flourish of trumpets announced the readiness of the noble combatants. The 
Earl of Eglintoun wore a costly suit of brass armour. From the crest which 
surmounted his helmet proceeded a plume of blue and yellow feathers. His 
horse was richly caparisoned with blue satin and cloth of gold Viscount Alford 
was cased ina magnificent suit of polished steel. His Lordship’s horse was 
also caparisoned with blue and white cloth. Both Knights, having made their 
devoir before the bevy of noble dames in the principal paviliun, took up their 
positions. ‘The herald then sounded a charge, and the Knights rushed to the 
encounter; but the pass was made without damage. Aftera slight pause the 
noble Lords again rushed forward, the lance of the Ear! of Eglintown slightly 
touching the passe-guarde of his adversary. In the next course the Earl of 
Eglintoun struck the passe-guarde of his opponent, and the concussion splinter- 
ed his lance. Inthe next course Viscount Alford came full upon the passe- 
guarde of the Earl of Eglintoun with such force as to shiver his lance into se- 
veral pieces. After this course the noble Knights dismounted and retired to 
their respective tents to unarm. The Hon. Captain Gage and Lord Glenlyon 
next entered the lists, but owing to the untractable disposition of Mr. Gage’s 
charger, after several fruitless attempts the contest was given up. Viscount 
Powerscourt, Mr. Balfour, Lord Drumlaurig, Mr. Cavendish, &e., were riding 
in the lists. Earl Craven, who was present, wore a superb coat of steel, orna- 
mented with gold elaborately wrought in arabesque. 

The following is alist of the Knights and their Esquires :— 


KNIGHTS. ESQUIRES. 
The Duke of Beaufort...........- The Hon. F. Charteris. 
The Earl of Eglintoun.......---- Lord A. Seymour, Mr. M. Grant, 


and Mr. G. Dundas. 
Lord W. Beresford, and Mr. L. 


The Marquess of Waterford....- -- - 
Ricardo. 


eer es emake The Hon. Frederick Craven and 
Hon. James Macdonald. 

The Earl of Cassillis........----- The Hon. —— Noel. 

eee ‘ 

eee se ae The Hon. Mr. Cust and Mr. T. 
O. Gascoigne. 

Lord Glenlyon..........--- pease Sir David Dundas and Mr. J. 
Balfour. 

The Hon. Capt. Gage......-. nina Mr. A. Marray and Mr. R. Fer- 
gusen. 

The Hon. Capt. Maynard.-..--.-- The Hon. Paul Methuen, Mr. F. 


Cavendish, and Mr. J. Tomkin 
The Hon. S. Jerningham....-.-.--- 


Y i EERE EEO FESS Mr. H. Wilson, Capt. Purves, 
ag Heme tnahns ora and Captain Pellat. 
Mr. J. Campbell..........------- Chief of Clanranald and Cap- 
a tain Blair. 
Sir Frederick Bathurst....-------- nm ' 
Sir Frederick p Saawot She ainees Viscount Drumlanrig and Hon. 
Augustus Villiers. 
ir F Hopkins......-.----------- 
bell Beresford sacacesesccoses - Viscount Maidstone and Mr. 
Lumley. 
Mr. C..Lamb.....------+-+++-*** Mr. R. Crauford and Mr Gordon. 
.C. hby...--------*-*"""" 
Mr oo we ceca cscs soceescs Mr. Corry, Mr. J. Horlock, and 


Mr. J. Fane, &c. 
The Duke of Beaufort was to have been “ King of the Tournament,” but we 
understand the Earl of Errol is to occupy that single post. Lady Seymour is 
to be the “ Queen of Beauty.’ The name of the individual who is to be L’Jn- 


connu (the unknown Knight) is, of course, a secret at present. 





UPPER CANADA. 


[A correspondence has taken place between Mr. Adam Fergusson of Upper 
Canada and Mr. Hagerman the Attorney General, on the subject of Lord Dur- 
ham’s ‘‘ responsible government.” Mr. Fergusson in his speech at the Hamil- 
ton meeting made the following observations in relation to Mr. Hagerman. } 

+ We have al! heard and read, God knows, more than enough, upon the Clergy 
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Reserve. Nor are you to flatter yourselves that the late act of investment will 
extinguish the flame.” 

Teball suppose a case and that not a very extravagant one ; I shall suppose 
the official legal adviser of the executive, to be an obstinate bigot, a Methodist, 
Presbyterian, or Episcopalian, I care not a straw which, only le* him be adogged, 
resolute bigot determined that not one morsel of either loaves or fishes so far 
as he can prevent it, shall be dispensed to any other sect than his own, Sup- 
pose further that this mischievous bigot is a pet of the Executive, and all at- 
tempts to remove him found vain. The whole Province knows where the im- 
pediment lies, but of course very gi od care is taken by the individual in ques- 
tion to steer clear of any formal grounds of impeachmert, while at the same 
time the whole country is under his curse. Is it to be tolerated that no remedy 
should be found except by the process of impeachment or paralyzing the Pro- 
vince by withholding the supplies ?” 

[To this Mr. Hagerman replied at length, and we extract from the reply the 
following passages. ] ; : [ 

“| have now been engaged in the performance of official public duties for 
more than a quarter of a century, during which time, I have been censured or 
praised according to the fancies, if not the judgments of different political par- 
ties. I do not teel that I have any just reason to complain of the treatment | 
have experienced from men of honour and intelligence of all classes. It was 
not to be expected that my epinions on subjects of public importance should 
receive universal approbation, or in fact that they should not sometimes meet 
with condemnation, and that too, from many well disposed persons, who con- 
scientiously entertained political views opposed to mine—and when men of 
this description expressed their dissent, however much I might regret that I 
was unable to obtain their approbation, I was nevertheless gratified by courtesy 
of treatment, and a frank avowal of the grounds on which they differed from 
me—general“denunciations I have of course been subject to—but confined, as 
in most cases they have been, to persons whose censure or praise were equally 
indifferent to me, [ have seldom thought them worthy of notice. And in ‘he 
present instance, had I consulted my own inclinations, I should have suffered 
Mr. Fergusson’s ungenerous remarks to pass unheeded, fully convinced that 
they would cause me no injury whatever with any honorable man of my ac- 
quaintance ; but I felt that there was something due to a large class of my loyal 
fellow subjects, whose confidence I am proud to possess, and who were entitled 
to claim the exposure of misstatements made with respect to the principles and 
conduct of a putiic officer, occupying the situation I do, especially when those 
misstatements proceeded from a gentleman of acknowledged intelligence, and 
who has been lately elevated tothe highly honorable station of Legislative 
Councillor in this Province. 

“IT accordingly addressed the above letter to Mr. Fergusson, to which I re- 
ceived the reply that follows it. 

“‘T confess myself not a little surprised at this assertion being made by Mr. 
Fergusson—lI do not believe another member of the Legislative Council would, 
for one moment have thought of advancing it for the purpose of increasing po- 
pular excitement or for any other purpose, and to prove the injustice he has 
done me, I will simply ask Mr. Fergusson to state publicly, whether I did not 
adopt and to the utmost of my ability advocate the measure he himself voted 
for, and used his influence to procure to be passed, by the Legislative Council 
last winter, by which it was intended to give to other sects besides “‘ my own” 
a share of the Clergy Reserves !—The Bill for placing this property at the dis- 
posal of the Imperial Parliament for religious purposes, without restrictions as 
to the sect, originated in the Legislative Council, of which Mr. Fergusson is a 
member—he voted for it there—I voted for it in the Assembly—this Mr. Fer- 
gusson well knew—and knowing it, how happened it, that he did not state the 
fact, instead of denouncing me for a contrary policy! What liberality has Mr. 
Fergusson exhibited in his public or private capacity on this question that ex- 
ceeds mine? 

“Tf, as he insinuates, the Act of investment will not put an end to the dis- 
cord that has existed on this subject—why did he and his co!leagues vote for it, 
and procure its adoption by the Legislative Council! I have hitherto supposed 
that, when Mr. Fergusson supported this measure, he conscientiously believed 
that it was the best that could be obtained. I concurred with him in this opi- 
nion, and continue to entertain it; but I must, at the same time, inform Mr 
Fergusson, that although reluctantly, I have long since come to this conclusion, 
and further, that I was no more liable, six years ago, to be charged with a de- 
termination to retain the entire of the Reserves for the use of the Church of 
England than I am now,—my views and exertions have long been limited to 
securing two points,—first—That the lands should never be appropriated to 
any other than religious purposes—and secondly—when distributed, the distri- 
betion should not be confined to the Churches of England and Scotland, but 
should extend to other denominations of Christians. In the Session of the year 
1837, I moved the adoption of the following Resolution :—* That it is desirable 
that the lands, uly called Clergy Reserves, and the proceeds arising 
“from the sales thereof, be appropriated for the promotion of the religious 
‘and moral instruction of the people throughout this Province,’ which was 
carried by a majority of Fourteen :—this is an historical fact, and [ humbly ask 
whether it gives evidence of my being the “ obstinate bigot,’’ Mr. Fergusson has 
been pleased to say I am.—or whether that gentleman can be permitted to shel- 
ter himself from the charge of having hastily, ungenerously, and erroneously 
assailed an absent individual upon any pleahe has, or can set up. 

“T might add, that it is well known that during the last winter, I carfeully 
abstained from embarrassing any measure brought in by any party or member of 
the Assembly, having for its object a settlement of this perplexing question, 
whether in accordance with my own opinion or not, being willing that every 
proposition should be fairly and fully discussed—and I can sincerely declare 
that I most anxiously desired, and so expressed myself, that whatever measure 
might be finally adopted, it should originate in the Lower House.—IJ did noi 
give a preference to, and never have, Preferred, the reinvestment lill I voted 
for it because it was found impossible to induce the two branches of the Legis 
lature to agree on any other or better measure. I ean make the same assertion 
with respect to some of my leading political friends, and the time may come, 
when we skall feel it our duty to undeceive the public in a manner the most ef- 
fectual as to the part we have desired to take in this matter—at present I 
have done. 

“But Iam unwilling to close my observations on Mr. Fergusson’s speech, 
without offering a few remarks on that part of it, in which he is pleased to sup- 
pose or intimate that I am a‘ pet of the Executive.” “f . ° : 

“A second subject of discussion has lately been raised upon which editors of 
newspapers in particular, and a few aspirants to popularity, have delineated 
with unusual warmth, and apparent self satisfaction, viz: the existence of 
“a Family Compact,’’ whose influence it is asserted constitutes the greatest 
curse under which the country suffers. At one time I understood that the in- 
dividuals composing this compact, were persons related to each other by mar- 
riage. At another time that it comprised the entire of the original settlers of 
the Province and their children born in it.—Latterly it has been defined to con- 
sist of persons who are natives of the Colony or have been long resident in it, 
and who it is asserted have monopolized all the places of power and emolument 
to the exclusion of their British and Irish fellow subjects. The wickedness ot 
this representation consists in this—that it has for its object the exciting of 
jealously and party hate, among two classes of equally loyal and intelligent 
people in the hope that it may assist in driving from office one party that the 
other may succeed them. Happily this design is too palpable and too base to 
Teceive countenance from any but those who would profit by the success of so 
unnatural a conspiracy :—- Conservatives and Reformers—every honest man 
of every party, repudiates all participation in a plot so profligate and unjustifi- 
able. If it would serve any useful purpose to expose the untruth of the asser- 
tion, that any particular class of persons have monopolized the confidence or 
the patronage of the Crown in Upper Canada, it would be enough to turn over 
the pages of Mr. Fothergi'l's very useful compilation “ The Royal Calendar for 
1839 *—and call the attention of such as might desire information upon the 
subject, to the names and oricin—-and length of residence in the colony of the 
persons holding office in the diferent departments—civil—military or ecclesias- 
tical of the Province: the result of the enquiry would put to shame some 
of those who have given countenance to this silly as well as unjust and unfoun- 
ded statement—it deserves no further notice. 

“A third, and more serious subject for discussion has lately been started, 
and which now appears to engage the greatest share of interest with the public ; 
it is the demand of what is termed “ Responsible Government,” and which, if 
I understand its advocates correctly, is thus explained: That the Sovereign 
may appoint whom She pleases to office in the colony, but if the House of 
Assembly disapproves of the selection, the party must be forthwith dismissed, 
and without offering him a trial or opportunity for defence. There is some- 
thing so repugnant to every principle of British Justice in this summary mode 
of punishing a public servant, that it is surprising any man whose mind is regu- 
lated by the ordinary rules of equity and fair dealing, should be found to advo- 
cate it,—Mr. Fergusson tells the people that this is “ Responsible Govern- 
ment’’—and that it is enough to denounce a man, as ** an obstinate bigot,”’ and 
for the Assembly to declare him such, that he should be forthwith dismissed 
(disgraced he could not be by such a proceeding) without affording him the 
least Opportunity to vindicate himself from charges or general aspersions whol- 

ly false and unfounded. More than this, Mr. Fergusson says, that such a Re- 
— Government (in defiance of the declared determination of the Imperial 
: rament) “ we must and will have!”—Mr. Fergusson in his note to me, 
intimates that some of his remarks were unpremeditated: in charity, I hope 
and trust this last was among the number. : 

“With reference to my own opinions upon the subject, I am unwilling to 
understood as opposing responsibility, either to the government or people on 
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the part of any public officer :—on the contrary, I not only admit, but earnestly 
contend, that it ought to exist. My opposition is, to condemnatiun without a 
trial—my desire is to see that established—which, however, Mr. Fergusson 
says, we shall not have, namely, a Court of Impeachment, before which, char- 
ges may be preferred, answered and dispassionately determined : the absence 
of such a court has been the cause, and continues to be the cause of great in- 
justice to public officers in these Provinces. The want of it is a defect in our 
constitution, which above al! others, ought in my humble opinicn, to be suppli- 
ed. Thatkind of Responsibility to the House of Assembly which is contended 
for, could not fail to work injustice, and in a small community such as this, it 
would convert the members of each successive Assembly, into effice-hunters,— 
men who would not act independently for the public good, but with a view to 
their own personal advantage and aggrandizement. 

“T shall not now discuss the danger in which such a system of Government 
would involve our connection with the parent state, or low utterly inconsistent 
it is with the relation we bear to the British Empire, and how certain it would 
be to disappoint those who advocate it :—these are points that demand stricter 
examination than I am at present prepared to bestow upon them,—whether I 
shall ever have time or opportunity for this discussion I know not.—In the 
meantime, however, I entreat my fellow subjects when reflecting on the differ- 
ent questions by which it is attempted to agitate the public mind, to direct their 
contemplations to that period, —WwHEN it was generally understood and admit- 
ted, that the Clergy Reserves were designed and intended for one body of 
Christians, and no one dreamed or believed that his civ)l or religious liberties 
were or could be affected by the appropriation :—-WnHeEn the inhabitants of this 
colony of all classes and creeds, lived together in happiness and contentment, 
regarding each other as members of areal family compact bound by ties of mu- 
tual regard and good will—ready to help and contribute to the happiness of 
each other.—And when the Members of the Assembly were understood to be 
elected for the performance of their appropriate duties under the constitution, 
viz: assisting in making laws for the peace, welfare, and good Government of 
the Province,—and not to invade the prerogative of the Sovereign, or to con- 
demn any man without trial. Is it not lamentable to think of the alteratiou that 
has taken place in our social and political condition since that period? And 
have we not reason to condemn ourselves for surrendering up our once inde- 
pendent judgments to the direction of those, who instead of inculeating har 
mony, have been instruments of discord among us '—But it is not too late to 
regain the happy eminence from which we have foolishly descended. The land 
in which we live is as beautiful and fertile now as it was thirty years ago :—The 
same bounteous Providence rules the Universe,—and places within our reach as 
great an abundance of happiness as we have ever yet enjoyed,— or can be at- 
tained be attained by the human race:—If in humble reliance on His Divine 
protection we will but pursue paths of peace, instead of discord, and with a firm 
determination to cast aside unworthy jealousies, and to reject the counsels of 
men who would for their own wicked purposes, teach us to hate one another, 
we wold meet, and consult, and act, in the spirit of kindness and forbearance 
to-vards each other, contentmeat would once more resume its sway, and happi- 
ness and prosperity would extend, and be perpetuated throughout tre land. 

‘In humbly offering these remarks, I by no means desire that all classes 
should not be alive to every measure or proceed.ng, come from what quarter it 
may, that can by possibility affect their freedom or independence as a people — 
What I desire is, that when occasions arise for the exercise of our judgments 
on public measures, we should endeavour to act together for our mutual inte- 
rest and protection: and I willingly admit that such an occasion is likely soon 
to present itself. A bill has been introduced into the Imperial Parliament, by 
which (should it be passed into a law) an entire change is to be effected in the 
Constitution, under which this Province has from the first been governed, and 
which has received on many occasions the unqualified approbation of the whole 
body of its inhabitants. Let their calm and most serious attention be directed 
to this measure. With a noble and generous regard for our feelings and wishes, 
our gracious Sovereign has forborne to urge its adoption upon the Imperial Par- 
liament, until her faitbful subjects here have had an opportunity of expressing 
their opinions upon its provisions. I shall not hesitate, freely and fearlessly, 
(as it will be my duty, when the proper time arrives,) to express mine. In the 
meantime, I can assure al! those who value, and desire to maintain the British 
Constitution, that whether in office or out of it, I will adhere to the principles of 
that Constitution, and will give my humble support to those who desire to pre- 
serve them as the rule of government within this Province. 

“C. A. Hacerman.” 


x 
AWFUL CONFLAGRATION IN SAINT JOHN. 

We have the melancholy task of announcing another awful visitation to Saint 

Jolin,—the destruction by fire of a large portion of the city, including about 

fifty extensive mercantile establishments. ‘The fire was discovered a few mi- 

nutes before nine o’clock, or. Saturday night, bursting from a house in Nelson 


Bermuda by the British authorities, unless she stands ready to act upon her 
owrn rule and make restitution of the slaves in the present instance. 

But this mode of reasoning has been met by a fact which was not generally 
known in the first instance. It appears that the slaves of the Amistad had re- 
cently been imported from the coast of Africa, and clandestinely landed in Cuba, 
where they were purchased by the present claimant to be sent to another port. 
Now slave trading, or bringing slaves against their will from Africa, has been 
abolished by the Spanish laws, consequently the negroes of the Amistad not 
being slaves legally, cannot be slaves at all; and, therefore, their pretended 
owners can have no right to claim them, northe United States any right to give 
them up. They are, in fact, free, not only morally but legally ; and are, and 
have been, unjustly deprived of their liberty throughout the whole affair ; -and 
further, that all those who have been instrumental in thus depriving them of 
their liberty, are liable to action and to be cast in serious damages. This com- 
pletely reverses their position and makes them the injured and not the injuring 
party. Such is the course of argument adopted by the abolitionists, who have 
taken np their cause and employed the ablest counsel in their behalf. The 
case will come on for hearing shortly. 





We learn from New Brunswick that Col. Mudge and Mr. Featherstonhaugh, 
the Commissioners for exploring the Boundary Line, are proceeding to their task 
with great promptness, and will, in all probability, be enabled to make their re- 
port at the close of the season. We shall be most happy if any discoveries 
these gentlemen may make will tend to settle or even elucidate this “ vexed 
question.” 

To our understanding of the case, the gist of the question lies in a nut-shell. 
The treaty prescribes that a line shall be run due north from the source of the 
St. Croix until it reaches the highlands which divide the waters falling into the 
river St. Lawrence, from those which flow into the Atlantic ocean Now upon 
the exploring the country it is found—that two ranges of highlands and two 
sets of rivers exist-- one an hundred miles north of the other—and the doubt is, 
which is the true range as contemplated by the negotiations of 1783! If the 
spirit and the obvious meaning of the treaty be adhered to, there can be no 
doubt of the justice of the British claim, a fact which was admitted in the award 
of the King of the Netherlands. But if the /etter of the treaty be insisted on, 
then neither line will meet the precise requisitions of the treaty! This makes 
the question a matter of doubt, and in all doubtful cases a compromise will meet 
the ends of justice most effectually. A compromise has been proposed, and 
England, with the spirit of fairness that always animates her, has offered to re- 
sign one half of the entire territory, but the offer has not been accepted. We 
think, however, that it will be ultimately acceded to, for a division even in this 
way, will give to the State of Maine the Aroostook and most of its tributaries, 
together with all the best timber growing upon the tract. At any rate we can- 
not be brought to believe that the two countries will at any time suffer them- 
selves to be brought into hostile collision on such a subject. It would bea 
disgrace to civilization and to the age, and a lasting subject of reproach to both 


the partiesconcerned. Each therefore must surrender a portion of its claim. 





We to-day finish our extracts from the Quarterly Review on the subject of 
the war in India. They present an able and faithful digest of the copious cor- 
respondence laid before Parliament. That correspondence happens to be in 
our possession, and after a perusal of it, we are fully satisfied of the propriety of 
the course pursued by Lord Auckland, the Governor General—~a course which 
has so far been crowned with complete success. We hope the next advices 
from India will bring us intelligence of the occupation of Cabool, and the com- 
plete restoration of Shah Soojabh. Commerce and civilization will then soon be 
felt throughout the extensive country of Affghanistan, not only to the eminent 
advantage of the people of that fine region, but to the industry and enterprise 
of England. The late triumph of the British arms will not add to the actual 
territory of Great Britain, but it will extend her influence over a vast space, by 
which she will be abie to find an additi.-al market for her productions, and se- 
cure the most exposed frontier of her oriental dominions. This is satisfactory, 





street, occupied as a store and warehouse by Messrs. Hugh Irvine & Brothers, 
ship builders, &c., and the upper part as dwellings, which continued burning 
until daylight yesterday morning, before its devouring progress was stayed. All 
the buildings on both sides of Nelson street, and on Lawton’s, Waterbury’s, 
Donaldson's, and the North Market wharves, together with those on both sides 
of Dock street, (from the Market square to Union street), on the south side of 
Union street, from the new dwelling houses of Messrs. John and James Lawton, 
to the water, including all the erections and lumber onthe Hon. William Black’s 
and on Crookshank & Walker’s wharves, fronting Adam’s slip, and all the 
buildings on the north side of the Market square, with the house of Thomas 
Merritt, Esq., occupied by Messrs. A. R. Truro and William Strickland, front- 
ing on Prince William street, (opposite the Commercial Bank), are entirely de- 
stroyed and a great part of their contents either burnt or lost. Here the fur- 
ther progress of the flames was fortunately arrested,—the exertions of the peo- 
ple, providentially being aided by the brick building of Mr. James K. M’Kee, 
(formerly owned by W. T. Peters, Esq.) which joined the last building de- 
stroved. The houses on the opposite side of the street, among which were 
the Commercial Bank, Messrs. Barlow's large building, Mr. Melick’s (watch 
maker) Messrs. Joseph Summers & Co’s. being covered with carpets and other 
woollens, and kept constantly wet, the fire was prevented crossing the street at 
this point. 

So intense was the heat that the buildings on the South Market Wharf were 
frequently on fire, althongh separated from those on the North by a slip of one 
hundred feet, and a road way on each wharf of twenty-five feet, making in all a 
distance of two hundred fect. The rigging of several small vessels lying in the 
slip (it being low water at the time), having ignited, it became necessary to 
cut away their masts to save them from entire destruction and to prevent the 
the communication of the flames tothe opposite side of the slip. The American 
sehooner ** Compeer,” lying at the South Wharf, was among the number. 

We are glad to hear that notwithstanding the great confusion which pre- 
vailed, no human lives are known to have been lost ; several persons, however, 
received severe bruises. 

The total amount of property destroyed, including Buildings, Merchandize, 
and Household effects, cannot fall far short of £200,000—but at present the 
sum can only be conjectured. Large amounts are insured in the Office of the 
New Brunswick Fire Insurance Company, the Central Fire Insurance Company 
of Frederickton, and 45tna and Protection Companies of Hartford, Connecticut, 
and other offices in the United States and Britain 

The burnt district of 1837, being situated to the southward of the Market 
slip, the fire did not extend to that portion of the city—nor were any buildings 
destroyed on the northern side of Union street, commonly called York Point.— 
[New Brunswick Courier, Extra, Aug. 19.] 





Married, on the 4th inst., at Brooklyn, N. Y., by the Rev. Dr. Eastburn, Dr. Alexander 
F. Suter, U. 8. A., to Grace Anne, daughter of the late Charles F. Degen, Esq., of Leg- 
horn, Italy. 

At St. Thomas’ Church, on the Ist inst., by the Rev. Mr. Halsey, Dr. E. P. King, to Miss 
Sarah Jane Parker Camp, of Portsmouth, England. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days 83 a9 per cent. prem, 
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We have no later arrivals from England. The Great Western may be ex- 
pected on Monday, having been out thirteen clear days to-day. 





The slave vessel Amistad, whose extraordinary history we presented to our 
readers last week, is still detained by the authorities of the United States, and 
the blacks have been committed to safe custody. The affair has given rise to 
keen discussions in the newspapers, and the case presents itself as a curious one 
for the decision of the legal courts of the country. Nothing, however, has yet 
transpired to indicate in what light it will be viewed by the government and the 
judiciary. It is argued that as slavery is recognised by the laws of the United 
States, and stands a part of the Constitution, it must be respected in the pre- 
sent case, and that it is therefore necessary to restore the vessel and slaves to 
the owner, or send them to Cuba where the laws of the island may take cogni- 
zance of the affair. It is also said in order to enforce this view of the case— 
and it appears logical enoogh—that America cannot in justice prosecute her 
claim on Great Britain for the American slaves wrecked and set at liberty in 





for England desires no addition to her already extensive possessions. She on- 
ly desires to secure that which she already has, to complete her plans for gene- 
ral improvement, and to sow the seeds of British liberty throughout the East. 
A Free Press, trial by Jury, inviolability of the judgment seat, and, above all, the 
Christian religion are already there, bearing the impress and attributes of Eng- 
land. 
In relation %o the late and destructive fire at St. John, we find the following 
correspondence in the papers, which we extract, together with the remarks ac- 
companying it. Sir John Harvey it appears repaired to the scene of desolation 
with the promptness and alacrity that belongs to his character, and has complied 
with the wishes of the inhabitants and called the legislature together for “ the 
despatch of business,’’ to meet on the 10th inst. 


Rerresutnc.—The inhabitants of Eastport, which town suffered severely 
some time since from a destructive fire, received a contribution from St. John, 
N.B. Since that time the latter place has been visited by a similar calamity, 
and being in need of the good offices of the eharitable, has received the follow- 
ing communication : 





Eastport, Aug. 19, 1839. 
Gentlemen—We have this moment heard of the fire that has desolated a large 
part of yourcity. From recent sufferings in the same way, we are taught how 
to commisserate you. 
Your prompt and generous aid, at the moment of our misfortunes, is grate- 
fully remembered. Under our present circumstances, to give would be rather 
ostentation than true charity ; yet we will do what we can. 
The amount you sent us has been but in a small part expended, and some of 
our citizens have contributed to replace it. We beg you respectfully to allow 
us to return it to you; our sufferings are so much less than yours, that to do 
otherwise would be alike unjust to ourselves and to you. 
It is our sincere wish that good deeds and kind feelings may be perpetually 
reciprocated between us. 
Truly and respectfully your friends, 


J. R. Cuapsourne, Josern C. Noyes. Lorenzo Sapine. 





The observations of Mr. Atterney-General Hagerman of Upper Canada will 
be read with interest. While mentioning this gentleman's name, which we 
always do with respect and regard, we take the opportunity of stating, that the 
Letter which appeared in the London Morning Chronicle of July last, signed 
Miles, was not the production of the worthy correspondent who occasionally 
writes for us under that signature. 
The Montreal journals speak of the arrival of the portrait of her Majesty, 
Queen Vicror1a, which was painted by Sully, at the instance of the 8t. 
George's Society of Philadelphia. It is under exhibition in Canada for the be- 
nefit of the funds of that charitable and patriotic association ; and we feel well 
assured that not only for such a cause, but also from the very spirit of loyal 
devotion to our Sovereign, it will be largely visited. To press the subject is 
altogether unnecessary. 
Sunday Morning Reflections. New York, S. Colman, 8 Astor House.—A 
well written manual, calculated to put the reader in a devotional frame of mind, 
and to prepare the heart for the solemn reflections and duties which the return 
of the Sabbath more particularly requires. It is brief, but forcible, and we must 
not omit to add, that the printing is neat and clear. 

Animal Mechanism. By J.H. Griscorn, M.D. New York, a —This 
very clever little volume forms the 85th number of The Family Library. It 
may be considered in much the same sort of light as one of the Bridgewater 
Treatises, being intended to display the wonders of Anatomy and Physiology in 
terms suited to general readers; and, by the reflections which the perusal is 
calculated to call up, to give more lively sentiments of the wisdom, benevo- 
lence, and design of the Deity in the construction of his creatures. We greatly 
admire the simplicity and clearness of Dr. Griscorn’s mode of illustrating his 
arguments, and think he has been exceedingly happy in giving increased inte- 
rest to a subject which under any aspect must be considered as one of great im- 
portance. ‘I'he volume abounds in illustrative wood-cuts. 

—— 
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YOUNG ENGLISH LADY wishes to meet with an engagement as Governess in a 
private family at the South. Her course of instruction embraces the uswal branches 
of an English education, the fundamental branches of French and Singing, with a thorough 
knowledge of the Piano Forte, which instrument, together with singing, she has studied 
under eminent Professors in Europe. References to the first families m the city where 
she has been andis at present engaged in teaching. If in a city at the South she would 
not object to engage with two or three families as daily governess. Letters (post paid) 
addressed to Miss L., offiee of the Albion, New York, stating salary, d&c., will meet with 
attention. Sep. 7 2 
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MEN AND THINGS. 


It is the fate of literary men whose style is peculiar, to have their effusions 
besmeared with the trash of imitators. ‘The Rasselas of Johnson was followed 
by somebody's Dinarbas; the witty and eccentric Sterne has had his legion of 
followers ; Scott has been imitated by a myriad of pseudo-novelists, and Byron 
has had an ample share of literary disciples The style of the Don Juan, in 
particular, which is really most difficult to hit in all its characteristics, has been 
unhappily considered a facile one for untried scribblers, and numerous enormities 
have consequently been perpetrated therein. But the most atrocious attempt 
is one which has just appeared under the title of * Don Juan Junior,” by “ Lord 

on’s Ghost”! The writer deals largely in licentious ribaldry, and shews ‘a 
pleatiful lack” of wit, poetry, and the knowledge of poetical numbers. In 
short, it is an impudent intrusion into the world of letters. 

An able translation has been made of “ Travels in the East,” hy De Lamar- 
tine. The work is exceedingly popular—indeed, it is in general request. 

A dreadful inundation is stated to have occurred at Bagdad. The Tigris 
overflowed its banks to such a degree as to sweep through that city, destroying 
upwards of a thousand houses, and causing a loss of pr perty to an immense 
amount. The distress of the inhabitants may be rather conceived than described ; 
and persons of all ranks, ages, and sexes, are obliged to exert themselves in 
common, to check the mischiefs of the great calamity. 

The following, as appears by the French ministerial budget for 1840, is the 
present naval force of France, viz : —40 ships of the line, 50 frigates, and 220 
vessels of inferior force, including about 40 steam ships. It is understood that 
only half of these are to be kept afloat at once, as a peace establishment. 

Martin, so celebrated for his illustrations of Milton, and various other paint- 
ings in which extensive grouping is essential, has completed a grand picture of 
the “Coronation of Queen Victoria.” It contains upwards of 120 portraits, and 
is distinguished for the representation of an incident which took place on the 
occasion. During the “homage” it is stated that the venerable Lord Rolle 
stumbled, in ascending the steps of the throne, and that her Majesty instantly 
rose and presented her hand tothe aged peer The painter has taken advantage 
of this, and, instead of the stiff and hard exhibition of a Queen merely sitting in 
state, has given this anecdote life on the canvass, and thereby given the picture 
a ten-fold value as a work of design. Martin is an artist in copper, as well as 
canvass, and is therefore able to embody the spirit of his paintings in his very 
exquisite mezzotints. 

The country seems to have imbibed universally a taste for the fine athletic 
sport of Cricket. A quarter of a century ago this noble game was cultivated in 
particular districts, where, only, good players were thought to be found; such, 
for instance, as Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire, with occasional sprinklings in 
the counties adjoining ; but the encouragement given to it by the landed inter- 
est, and more especially the influence of example in the fine play of our young 
men of the highest rank, has spread the exercise into every part of the Empire. 
The cricketers of Nottingham, Sheffield, and other northern towns, now set up 
pretensions to skill in the game which were formerly monopolized in the sou’h ; 
and the practice is becoming common in every part of agricultural England. 
There is a wholesome effect to be experienced from this,—-Exercises of such a 
nature, whilst they develope the physical faculties, and contribute to the gene- 
ral health, will go far also to keep up a simplicity of feeling and friendly associa- 
tions among those who partake in it. 

The latest accounts describe the state of the crops to be much more promising 
than the recent tempests had allowed the farmers to hope ; in various directions 
the reports are of a very cheering nature. 

Some outrages have been committed by the colliers in the vicinity of New- 
castle-upon Tyne, of a nature similar to those of the Chartists of Birmingham, 
and the Ironworkers of Wales; and they seem to speak a community of pur- 
pose. The northern magistrates, however, are generally energetic and well- 
informed ; and although they have ‘rough customers” to deal with, they are 
shrewd enough to know how to set about it. For speculative evils the colliers 
have no great depth of sympathy ; but when they stand out for wages, either in 
the mines or among the shipping, they are then a formidable body. There is 
not much cause for anxiety on the present occasion; for, unless the stimulus be 
constantly kept up, they will soon return to their general quietude of deport 
ment. 

An exceedingly attractive novel, called ‘* The Lion, a Tale of the Coteries,” 
has been recently published. Its object is to shew up the consequences which 
attend notoriety ; and, although the circumstances in which “the lion” of the 
work is frequently placed, are certainly not those of every day occurrence, the 


She Albion. 


solicitude towards her mistress, and was unremitting in her assiduities towards 
her ladyship during the whole of her illness. Her Majesty has munificently 
presented this faithful servant with £50 and a valuable ring ; the latter as a 
permanent token of the Queen’s approbation of the young woman's faithful and 
affectionate attention to her lamented mistress. 

It was expected that the Session of Parliament would terminate about the 
9th Angust. 

Letters from Constantinople of dates so late as the 8th inst. (July) have been 
received. ‘The ambassadors of England, France, Russia, Austria and Prussia, 
have offered their mediation between the young Sultan and the Pasha of Egypt. 
This has been accepted by the Porte, but it is doubtful how far Mehemet Ali 
will accede to terms. He is flushed with victory and strong in force, and will 
probably not submit to dictation in his present humour. 


DVavieties. 


ON THE INTENDED NEW COINAGE OF FARTHINGS. 
There'll be a coinage soon, we’re told ; 
To stop all currency improper ;— 
And every farthing on’t will hold 
Its rea! worth in bulk of copper. 








Jews sweated guineas heretofore ; 

But should reform like this ensue, 
In lawful weight of standard ore, 

A guinea’s change will sweat a Jew. 

Punomanta.—The late Rev. Dr. Pearce, master of Jesus College, Cambridge» 
was greatly addicted to punning. The society of St. John’s College in the 
above university are, on account of the frequency of their feast days, styled St. 
John’s “ Hogs.” It happened that a student of Jesus College. from some im- 
proper conduct, was rusticated, but was afterwards received into the Society of 
St. Jobn’s. Dr. Pearce, on learning the circumstance, exclaimed—“ Jesus 
expelled a devil and he went out into a herd of swine. 


QUALIS AB INCEPTO. 
The gamester, broke down, by a run of ill fate, 
Turns author, and politic-monger, for pay : 
From a cheat on the cards, becomes quack in the state, 
And shuffles in print, as he shuffled at play. 
The same inspiration both characters iat 
For the gamester’s Old Nick, is the scribbler’s Old Scratch. 


Helvetius wrote his celebrated philosophic treatise de I’ Esprit, about the same 
time that Voltaire wrote his Pucelle d Orleans. The sale of both works was 
prohibited, and a strong requisition was made by the French ministry to the 
government of Geneva, that it should seize all the copies of these books which 
were supposed to be collected there, in order to be smuggled into France. The 
worthy magistrates are suid to have reported that after the most diligent search 
throughout the whole town they could find no trace—de l’Esprit et pas une 
Pucelle. 
Our travellers, who in Switzerland 

Through Basil’s streets have past, 
Assure us each church dial’s hand 

Points just an hour too fast. 


Though told this error, all day long, 
By every soul that views it, 

’Tis Basil’s fashion to be wrong ; 
All know it; and all choose it. 


The fault, which thus amendment mocks, 
Lies far below the steeple ; 

Whoever would set right the clocks, 
Must first correct the people. 


Dumoutin was fond of money. 

With M. Sylva, a physician not less famous than himself, but better infor n- 
ed and less interested, he visited a man of high rank, who was so dangerously 
ill, that at their last visit he died in their bands. This sudden death, being 
quite unexpected, it occasioned cons derable consternation and murmur in the 
apartment, particularly in the anti chamber, where the domestics allowed them- 
selves to adopt the most licentious conversation, and even threatened the doctors 
with unpleasant consequences. M. Sylva, naturally timid, was alarmed, and 





working up of the incidents are both graphic and probable. The writer is one 
of the gifted ones of this, our scribbling age. 

The seamen who ship on board of British merchant vessels in which the Tee- 
total system is practised, are facetiously called wreck-abites. They need no* be 
ashamed of the name (the pun notwithstanding), as too many wrecks are the 
consequences of intoxication. 

The magnificent cathedral of Bruges has been destroyed by fire. It is said 
to have been occasioned by the carelessness of some plumbers who were at work 
on the roof. 

Mr. G. P. R. James has produced a Drama. It is called “Blanche of Na- 
varre,” and the critics seem to be nearly unanimous in their opinion concerning 
it. The dialogue is spirited, and the poetry good ; but in his desire to save the 
plot from the charge of heaviness, he has heaped on his incidents in too crowded 
a manner. The piece bears marks also of hurry, the author not having allowed 
himself to trim his passages. How few are they, who excel at once in narra- 
tive and in dramatic action! 

It is stated that Russia, determined to bring the affairs of Circassia to a ter- 
mination, 1s preparing a force of not less than 80,000 men to subjugate that 
brave but unfortunate nation. This is a formidable host, it is true; but, if the 
Circassians continue true to themselves, they may show the Muscovites some 
hard fighting before they have to submit to the yoke of the northern barbarians. 


An agricultural college has been projected, to be situated in Kent, one of the 
finest agricultural districts in the British Empire. It is promoted by many of 
the nobility and landed gentry, particularly those of Kent itself; and the lattei 
among the most intelligent and influential of that orderin England. A remark- 
ably fine farm of about 200 acres has been offered on reasonable terms for the 
site and scene of the proposed objects, which are to include all the branches of 
a plain education, and the theory and practice of every kind of cultivation of 
which the British isles are capable ; including a!so that of stock-breeding. The 
Earl of Brecknock takes a very prominent part in bringing the college into suc- 
cessful operation. 

One of the most pleasing “ signs of the times,’ in the midst of the inroads 
which anarchists and infidels so rudely attempt on the English community, is 
the zeal with which the most enlightened and the rich subscribe for the encov- 
gement of the established religion, and the warmth of respect which parishioners 
ify towards their pastors, in the presentation to the latter of valuable pre- 
, commemorative of the usefulness of those ministers of religion. Every 
ds to the number of these testimonials,—sufficient indeed to drive infi- 
despair. 

Alife of the celebrated statesman, the late Lord Castlereagh, may be shortly 
expected. It is frem the pen of the Marquis of Londonderry, younger brother 
of his Lordship. The literary talents of Lord Londonderry are well known ; he 
attracted great observation in the world of letters many years ago from the ele- 
gance and conciseness of his dispatches when employed diplomatically on the 
continent of Europe about the times of the battle of Leipsic, the Russian cam 
ign, the destruction of Moscow, and the subsequent public affairs up to the 
rst dethronement of Bonaparte. His lordship’s public station, as well as his 
near connexion with the subject of the biography, will give his work great au- 
thority. 

Few things are more remarkable in England than the rapid increase in the 
number of Collegiate seats of learning in England. Until within the last twenty 
years, Oxford and Cambridge were the sole classic emporia from whence the 
ripened idea disseminated the wisdom of ages among the young men of England. 
Latterly the London University struggled into being, and this, causing a whole. 
some jealousy among the orthodox of the land, gave rise to King’s College, 
London. The idea once started runs rapidly through the country, and we shall 
shortly find all the cities of England possessed of Collegiate establishments. 

The Duchess of Kent bas appointed the Lady Caroline Dundas, sister of the 
Earl of Zetland, and the Lady F. Howard, = we of the Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire, to be ladies in waiting to her Royal Highness. 

The grand féte given to her Majesty by the Duke and Duchess of Somerset 
was one of the most splendid entertainments of which our times can boast. The 
mansion of his Grace at Wimbledon is upon a noble scale, yet it was found in- 
adequate for ‘he convenient accommodation of so many distinguished person- 

ages as were invited on this magnificent occasion. It was therefore found ne- 
cessary to erect a temporary saloon, which was done accordingly, the length 
being 180 feet, the breadth 40 feet, and the height in due proportion. The 
roof was supported on columns, the apartment was brilliantly illuminated, and 
was filled with guests from the elite of the court and landed aristocracy. As 
usual on such occasions the noble Duke and Duchess were in personal attend- 
ance on her Majesty during the repast ; and the toast of her Majesty’s health 
was given by the host of the day. Altogether it was une affaire la plus distin- 
guée. 

Among the attendants of the late Lady Flora Hastings was a Swiss girl, Lady 





communicated his fears to Dumoulin, saying, ‘‘ By what door shall we escape ?”’ 
Dumoulin, having no fearbut that of not being paid, replied, “* By the door 
where they pay,” and intrepidly left the apartment, followed by Sylva, who 
trembled with fear. 
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NIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK.—College of Physicians and Sur- 

geons.—The course of Lectures for the ensuing season will be delivered in the new 
and exteusive College edifice in Crosby street—to commence on the first Monday in No- 
vember, and continue four months. 

Physiology—John Aug. Smith, M D. 

Theory and Practice of Physic—Joseph M. Smith, M.D. 

Materia Medica and Medical Jurisprudence—John B. Beck, M.D. 

Chemistry and Botany—John Torrey, M.D. 

Special and General Anatomy—Robt. Watts, Jun. M.D. 

Surgery and Surgical and Pathologieal Anatomy—Willard Parker, M.D. 

Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children—James R. Manley, M.D. 

Occasional Lectures will be delivered during the month of October, and the dissecting 

room will be open for the improvement of the students. 


Expense of the whole course $103. 
J. AUG. SMITH, M.D. President. 


By order 
Aug 31-3t NICOLL H. DERING, M.D. Registrar. 


RS. COLEY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 683 Broadway 
iVi—Mrs. Coley begs permission to inform her friends and the public, that she will posi- 
tively re-open her School on Monday, the 19th of September. Mrs. C. has made new 
arrangements, with masters of the highest eminence in the different branches of educa 
tion, and will bring with her an accomplished English assistant from Europe. 

Aug. 10—tf. 


V ANTED.—A Governess ina private family, an American or English lady, who is 
thoroughly competent to teach young ladies the essential branches of an English 
edncation, French, Italian, Music, and Drawing. One who adds to these qualifications 
a good disposition, and can give satisfactory references, may address, stating time and 
place for an interview, B W L, box 39, Lower Post Office. (Aug 31-tf 


RS. GIBSON, 18 Bond street, will recommence her Day and Boarding School for 
Young Ladies, on Monday, 9th of September, 
The most approved masters attend as usual. [Aug 31-4t 


AY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Misses Brown, 55 Beach street, wil! re-open 

their School on Monday, 2d September, where the following branches are taught .— 
English, in all its departments, French, Itaian, Music, Drawing. Eminent masters will 
assist in teaching the advanced classes. (Aug 31 Im 

















JENNION'S PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Nade to order and for sale wholesale 
and retail. 
A great variety constantly on hand, and warranted. G. & W. H. JENNION, 
March 9 300 Broadway. 





ISS KEOGH’S BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL, 397 Fourth street, opposite Albion 

I Piace.—Miss Keogh would respectfully inform the public, that the duties of her 

School will be resumed on the first Monday in September ; when she will be happy to 

receive an additional number of pupils. In addition to the course of instruction hitherto 

pursued, a competent person is engaged to give lessons in ernamental needle-work, of 
every description. aug. 24—3t. 














LADY who has devoted many years to the study of the Piano-Forte, is desirous of 
obtaining a few pupils to instruct in that branch, and will attend either at her own 
residence, or that of her pupils. Terms moderate,—made known on application, at 76 
Nassau street. aug. 24. 
N ENGLISH LADY experienced in tuition on the most approved systems of her 
own country, is desirous of establishing herself in one of the cities of the United 
States. She will either enter into an engagement with a family aa resident Governess, 
or fix her abode in any vicinity where, 28 morning teacher, sufficient inducements could 
be securely held out, to guard her from loss in the undertaking. The usual branches of 
English literature, French, Italian, Spanish, Music, Drawing, and Fancy Works, of all 
kinds, are comprised in her routine. It is <“"— that all communications may be as 
circumstantial as possible, to save delay. eferences offered. Address to Miss F., at 
the Office of the Albion, Barclay street, (post paid.) Aug. 17 











G OWLAND’S LOTION FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION.—This elegant prepa- 

ration, to which the experience of nearly a century has assigned the title of the 
Palladium of the British toilet, 1s respectfully submitted to the notice of the Ladies of the 
United States in the perfect confidence that it willbe found equally deserving their at- 
tention and patronage. 

Gowland’s Lotion, as faithfully prepared from the original manuscript recipe of the 
late Doctor Gowland, is an unfailing remedy for all Cutaneous Affections, promptly era- 
dicating Pimples, Spots, Discolorations, &c. of the Face, restoring purity of surface and 
perfect elasticity of the Skin. In the fashionable world this celebrated article has obtain- 
ed a reputation commensurate with its well known properties of sustaining the complex- 
ion, obliterating every trace of sallowness, and promoting the brilliancy and colour so 
much admired ; utilities at once so pleasing and important as to invite the attention of 
all who can duly appreciate their value, and which cannot fail to become remarkably ap- 
parent in the widely extended latitudes of America, where great variability of Climate 
naturally prevails. As a toilet appendage, Gowland’s Lotion will be found a specific for 
counteracting the effects of extremes of Temperature, preserving the Skin uniformly 
clear, flexible, and free from discolorations, and fitting it for the retension of the vivacity 
of tint peculiar to youth through the mature stages of life ; its congenial action invaria- 
bly promoting a healthy tone of the minute vessels of the skin, averiing the rigidity and 
obstruction to which they are especially liable, and under which the personal graces pre- 
maturely suffer an abatement of their lustre. 

Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned against imitations, which 
under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only genuine arti- 
cle has the name and address of the Proprietor, Robert Suaw, 33, Queen-street, Cheap- 
side, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each Bettle, and is inclosed 
in a work, pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled, ‘‘The Theory of Beauty.” All 
others, in whateverform, are Spurious. 

Sold wholesale by the Agents of the Proprietor, Messrs. Bach and Bradish, New York, 

n bottles, at 624 cents ; and also sold retail by all respectable Venders in the principal 











Flora’s own maid. This young woman evinced the wammest attachment and 


é Cities in the Pnion, Aug3 eowly* 


September 7, 


S oreo ques E AND BEOHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway & 22 Wail 
e street, New Yor m perfect arrangements to draw upon an 
Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and u wants. ‘ a espe a ae 
Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds at the best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business pot a gmap: panes pa ats 
Drafts collected on parts of the United States, Canad 
ceeds of which persons can draw at sight. 4 PS a SP 
S J. Sylvester respectfully begs to notice that he has no other offices but at 130 Broad- 
way and 22 Wal! street, which has been established forthe last i3 years. Letters meet 
prompt attention if addressed (Ang. 17-tf.) 8. J. SYLVESTER, New York 









, RCHITECTURE.—The undersigned furnishes designs for buildings of every descrip- 

tion and style, especially the ornamental Cottage, Villa and Country Mansion, also 

for farm huildings, where the simplest forms are rendered pieasing and ornamental, by a 
proper disposition of the rudest materials. 

As cottage architecture has so material an effect among the features of a country, and 
occupies So conspicuous a place in the picture, it would be oftener adopted if designs 
were more easily obtained. The subscriber possesses the advantage of seven years 
practical experience in his profession in England, and has been several years principal 
assistant to Martin E, Thompson, Architect, of this city, to whom reference is given, 

N, B, Plans, Specifications and estimates furnished to Builders, 

July 63m CHAS, H, MOUNTAIN, Architect & Builder, 84 Grove street, 

FpREPARING FOR PUBLICATION—* Trifles from My Port-Folio, or Recollections of 
Scenes and Small Adventures, during Twenty-nine Years’ Military Service in the 
Peninsular War and Invasion of France,—the East Indies, including a Campaign in Ne- 
paul,—St. Helena, during the detention, and until the death of Napoleon; aid Upper 
and Lower Canada.” By a Staff Surgeon. Quebec, June 1, 1839. july 13. 








R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, entrance in Duane-street, corfines his practice 
to Diseases of the Eye and Opthalmic Surgery in general. 

From Dr. Elliot’s extensive practice, and the numbet! of patients who cannot be attend- 
ed during his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westmacott, a practitioner 
favonrably known for some years in this city, a member of the New York Medical So- 
ciety, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 

Dr. W. paid much attention to diseases of the Eye in Paris, and more recently to Dr 
Elliott’s peculiar mode of operation and treatment. 

Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. jy20. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London. 

Steam ship BRITISH QUEEN, Lieut. Richard Ropertrs, R. N., commander. ‘This 
splendid steam ship, burthen 2016 tons, and 500 horse power, will sail for the remainder 
of the year, from New York on the Is* October, and the Ist December, and from Lon- 
don and Portsmouth, on the Ist September, and Ist November. 

For freight, (of which this | will take 600 tons,) or passage, apply to 

WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rearof 103 Front street, 
Agents of the Br. and Am. Steam Nav. Co 

No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. 

Jc> An experienced Surgeon will be attached to the ship. 

Plans of the Cabins may be seen at the office of the Agents. 

Letters from any part of the United States and the Canadas can be forwarded through 
the Post Office. as Postmasters are authorized to collect the ship’s postage. (Aug 31tf 


New York to Bristol. 
“STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN ”—1340 Tons. 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 


Is appointed to sail during the year as follows : 
From Bristol 











From New York. 


23d March; 2d April, 
18th May. 13th June. 
6th July, Ist August, 


24th August. 2ist September. 

19th October 16th November. 
Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 35 
guineas, ($163 33); in fore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s fees £1,10. 
($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or steerage pas- 


sengers taken. An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. For freight or passage 
apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 
(March2. 7 





TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY, 
New York and Liverpool. 

The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse power; 
R. J. Fayrer, R. N. Commander, is appointed to sai) as follows :— 
From New York. From Liverpool, 

18th May. 20th April. 

6th July. 13th sune. 

24th August. Ist August. 
19th October. 2ist September: 
14th December. 16th November, 

Fares to Liverpool—Thirty-five guineas [$163 33 cts.) in the aft, and thirty guineas 
($140) in the fore saloon, including wines and all stores. Nosecond class passengers 
are taken. Children under 13, wend servants, half price. 

An experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship. 

For passage or freight, apply personally, or by letter, to 

ABRAHAM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, Fulton-street, N. Y: 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
| page New York on thelst,andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
ear:— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Fnnk, master, from New York on the 1st March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 











= To sailon the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

Taisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from New|] Days of Sailing from 
York. ondon, 
St. James, W 4H. Sebor, jJan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S.B. Griffing, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10, “ 97, “ 97, “ @f, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,, “ 17, “ 7, “ JY, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 30, “ 97, “ 97, & gf 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “ 20, “ 20, “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7,Dec. 1, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, “ J7, 
Samson, R. Sturges, “10° 10, 10.) 97, “ 97, “ aT, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20,  20,Ma 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 1, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, ‘ 17, “ 17, “ 417, 
Toronto, R.Griswold, || “ 10, “ 10, « 10) « 97) « a7 «gt 








’ 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, 
and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. Neither the ca 
tains nor owners of these packets wil! be responsible for any letters, parcels, or pack- 
ages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co, 134 Front street, 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PAChETS, 
From New York onthe 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of very month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subs¢ ribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Sailing from Havres 
ork. ’ 

Louis Philippe, }J. Castoff, Nov. 16, March 8, June 24, Jan. 1, April 16, Aug. 8, 

Sully, D. Lines, “94, 416, July 8) “ 8, May 1, “ 16, 

Burgundy, J. Rockett, Dec. 8, ‘ 24, “ 16,) “ 16, 8, Sept. 1, 

J.A. Wotten,| “ 16, April 8, ‘* 24,)Feb. 1, ‘* 16, “ 8 


Rhone, = . 

Duch. d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,| ** 24, “ 16, Aug. 8| ‘* 8, June 1, 16, 

Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Jan. 8, x » by 8, Oct. 1, 

Francois Ist, W.W. Pell, “ 16, May 8, “ 24,/March1, : 16, . 

W. B. Orne, “24, “ 16, Sept. 8) “ 8, July 1, 16, 
16 








Emerald, 

Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt/Feb. 8, ‘* 24, “ 16) 16, re ov. 1, 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr.| “| 16, June 8, ‘* 24,jApril 1, a 
Albany, J.Johnston,jr.| “ 24, Oct. 8, “ 16) ‘ 8, Aug. 1, 16, 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegart accommeda- 
tions for passengers comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe 'forwardedby their gry of all charges except the expenses ac 
tually incurred, ! BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—N EW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between Bee 5 ork and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 1 oth, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, Viz: 

















i ii om New Days of Sailing from 
Ships. Captains, |Days of =o ~ ly 4 wa Liverpool as 
Cornell July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. _7,|Aug. 25, Dec.25, Ap 

ag Thompson, eo 13, “ 13, “ 13,/Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, 
Orpheus 4 Bailey, “19, “ 19, “ 19, ; aii, ae 
Roscius, Collins “95, “ 25, “ 25, 4 13, - 13, rs 13, 
Cambridge,; I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April},| “ 19, “ 19, * 19, 
Independence, | E. Nye, eng og 7, 25, 25, 25, 
Virginian 1. Harris, “13, “ 13, 13, Oct, 1, Feb. 1, June 1, 
Oxtord ‘ J. Rathbone, -t ost ee | Se We Be. 7 
Siddons Britton, «95, 95, 95] * 13, “ 13, “« 1% 
North America, | Hoxie Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1,) “ 19, “ 19, : 19, 
Roscoe J. C. Delano, ie ia tae: a TR 25, 
Sheffield F. P. Allen, « 13, “ 13, “ 13,/Nov. 1 March1, July 1, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall,, “ 19, “ 19, “ 1 ht ysl: ibe 1, 
Sheridan Depeyster, ee a ae ee ee 13, 
Columbus Cropper, Oct. 1 Feb. 1, June l,| “ 19, “ 19, . 1 
Geo.Washington| H. Holdrege, | “ 7) {* 7%, “ 7,| “% 25, “ 25, 25 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege, ‘“< 13, ‘ 13,  13,jDec. 1, April J, Aug: J, 
South America, | Barstow, oe a ae ee eee 
Garrick ’ IN. B.Paimer, |“ 2%, 95, 951 “ 13, “ 13, & 18 
England, B.L. Waite, !Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, “ 19 19 


the first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant accommoda- 
in ese ships are all or ve ‘price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liver el to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and bedding, 
Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, paz- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
y ved for ships Oxford, North America, ane ol Columbus, South Ameren ey 
idge GOODHUE & Co. or ©. Bi. ‘ uy N. 
a" BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool 
ips St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
se eneaanaittiall VEE ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
ips Shak . Independ . Roscoe, and Geo Washington, 
Agents [or on Pe ane ree GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N. Ys 
WILDES. PICKERSGILL #& Co., Rumford-st., Liverpeol 
j d Garrick, 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan - Garricts Ins & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co, Liverpool, 
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